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The Teacher Can Help the § 
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(and incidentally help herself) by handing to the Pa belive: eas 
of the rae to equipment necessary to be done during the holidays and 
which. will be needed at re-opening of schools. As a start, let me suggest 


1. Renewal of blackboard, either by replacing worn-out boards or re- 
re with my gueranteed liquid slating (My cataiogue, pages 
3) gt a 
2. Desk repairs to be listed and replaced. New desks ordered for a 
probable new scholars. (My catalogue, pages 28 to 32.) ae 
3. Maps and globes required for satisfactory work. (My catalogue, 
pages 50 to 55.) oe 
Blackboard requirements, such as chalk, brushes, drawing act 
(My catalogue, pages 45 to 49.) 
Kindergarten and Manual Training supplies of all kinds. My 
catalogue, pages 86 to 128.) 
Drawing and Art supplies. (My catalogue, pages 70 to 85.) x 
7 “tener pats Reading, for the grades. (My catalogue, pages See 
to 


Ask your Secretary to order these during the holidays and save wasting time after 8 c he . | 
opening. If my catalogue, No. 10, is not at hand, ask for a copy. 250 helpful ie ede 
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Che Economic Theory of Woratinnal Education 
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DUCATION and not force must be relied upon to 
secure stability and progress in a democracy. 
This stability and progress depend upon the production 
of wealth through the conservation of natural and 
human resources. All education contributes to this 
conservation. Since education, however, must be adapted 
and differentiated to meet a wide diversity of human 
needs and human problems, it must take many forms, 
each of these forms contributing in a special way. 
Vocational education, as one of these special forms, 
functions in any forward looking programme of a 
democracy in at least two ways. First, it conserves 
material resources; second, it conserves human resources. 
It conserves material resources by promoting skill, 
knowledge and invention, and by conserving human 
effort. It conserves human resources by conserving 
human effort and by promoting morale and intelligence. 
Wealth is created by making the most of natural 
resources whether native to a country or imported. 
If we can imagine a country having no means of importing 
or no need of importing anything, we might speak of it 
as self contained. In such a self contained country 
the amount of wealth produced would depend upon 
the value of the products created from its natural re- 
sources in terms of market demand. In general, the 
value of such a product depends upon the amount of 
skill which has been applied in turning it out, and the 
efficiency of the operations and processes which have 
been used. In such a self contained country as we have 
imagined, the kind and amount of natural resources 
would be fixed, but the amount of skill and technical 
knowledge which might be used in creating a product 
would be limited only by the possibilities of human 
invention and the extent to which skill can be developed. 
This last is practically unlimited. We can set no 
bounds upon the possibilities of invention, nor upon 
the discoveries of science, nor upon the applications of 
technical knowledge, nor upon the limits of human 
skill. Such a self contained country would therefore 
gain wealth in proportion as these limitless factors 
are developed and applied. 


No Country Se_r ConTAINED 

As a matter of fact no country is self contained today. 
The development of cheap methods of transportation 
have made it possible for any region to draw upon the 
resources of any other region. England could not 
exist today if it did not draw largely upon the food 
resources of other countries, and its textile industry 
has assumed huge proportions in a land unable to raise 
one single pound of cotton or silk. This is equally 
true of Canada. 


DISCOVERY AND INVENTION FUNDAMENTAL 


If the wealth of any country depends upon what 
it is able to do with native or imported raw material, 
and if progress and stability depend upon the degree 
to which wealth is produced, then any country is vitally 
concerned with the means by which skill is developed, 
technical knowledge is obtained and applied and science 
and invention are promoted. 

Of course the fundamental basis on which the 
character of skill is determined and technical knowledge 
is secured, is the development of science and invention. 
Here as has already been pointed out, a democracy 
has a large advantage over other forms of society in the 
stimulation of effort and the freedom of initiative which 


it fosters and which results in more fundamental dis- 
coveries by scientists and more ingenious devices by 
inventors. 

The same story might be told with regard to thousands 
of mechanical appliances and operations and other 
thousands of chemical operations and processes. All of 
them originated in the discovery of a very simple physical 
or chemical fact, and all of them have, through a long 
period of development, been brought up to their present 
stage of efficiency, carrying through all the stages of 
this development a corresponding change in the demands 
made upon skill and technical knowledge in their use. 


THE CORRESPONDING FLUX IN SKILL 
AND KNOWLEDGE 

Few people realize the extent to which the progress 
of science and invention is resulting in the development 
of new technical knowledge and the replacement of old 
kinds of skill by new. To a certain extent most of us 
in our thinking with regard to this matter, are still 
living in the past. In the days of apprenticeship under 
the guild, the operations and processes as well as the 
tools and mechanical appliances used remained prac- 
tically the same. Under these conditions the master 
workers could impart to the apprentice the technical 
knowledge and skill required in a leisurely, and on the 
whole, in a very satisfactory manner, because these 
were not only very simple but were on the whole uniform 
and fixed. 

You are very apt to think, subconsciously, perhaps, 
that this condition still exists and conclude that the same 
methods of training will give equally satisfactory results. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Under 
modern conditions the whole matter of production in all 
fields has become subject to the same flux which char- 
acterizes the social life of a democracy. New skills 
are continually required to meet the operating condition 
of new machines. New scientific discoveries involve 
the acquisition of new technical knowledge. Old skills 
are continually being discarded; old technical knowledge, 
no longer serving its purpose, must be replaced by new. 
The skill and technical knowledge of the linotype 
operator has little in common with the hand compositor; 
that of the monotype caster has virtually nothing in 
common with either the compositor or the linotype 
operator; while the multigrapher has little to do with 
either. In terms of knowledge and skill what is there in 
common between the operator of an old Franklin press 
and the pressman on a modern speed newspaper press? 

So true is the foregoing that when, recently, a great 
printing establishment was opened at Harriman, Tenn., 
for the purpose of transferring trees into books by the 
use of specially devised mechanical appliances, most of 
which were imported for the purpose, the company 
found that because the processes used were so different 
and the knowledge required so different, it was advisable 
to make its operators out of “green” people rather 
than to utilize any operator having any previous 
experience in the business. 


ADAPTING AND READAPTING THE WORKER 
This sweeping change in the demands of modern 
production has brought with it the need on the part of 
the worker for both quicker adaptation to a job or pro- 
cess and for what might be called constant readaptation. 
Slow methods of training must give place to rapid 
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training. With the call for rapid adaptation and for 
continuous readaptation, with the large scale pro- 
duction which makes the efficiency of the worker much 
more vital than under more simple conditions, the pick- 
up method even for the ordinary workman no longer 
meets the situation. More and more it must be sup- 
planted by better organized and more systematic ways 
of conferring both skill and knowledge. 

What has been said applies more particularly to 
industrial activities, but it is none the less true of ag- 
ricultural pursuits and of commercial occupations. 
I prepared this discourse while located in the trade 
center of the Northwestern States, a community keenly 
alive to the sweeping changes which have taken place 
in agricultural conditions. The production of wheat 
on a huge scale has ceased to be profitable for the farmer 
of this region. At this present writing a desperate 
united attempt is being made by the press, the agri- 
cultural colleges, the secondary schools of agriculture 
and farmers’ associations and co-operative groups, 
almost without number, to have the farmers of the region 
depart from the traditional unit crop of wheat and 
substitute diversified farming. This means for them 
the acquisition of new technical knowledge and new 
skills. Accompanying this, new courses of training 
are being organized and the newspapers of the region 
are full of new kinds of information which the farmer 
needs in adapting his farm and his methods to the new 
programme. 

PROFESSIONS ABANDON Pick-up Training But Nor 
THE TRADES 

In the. professional field the advance from unor- 
ganized or pick-up training to organized instruction 
has already reached a considerable stage of development. 
The law school and the medical school are now sub- 
stituting organized training for the unorganized training 
previously secured by the youth in a haphazard way 
from the old doctor or the old lawyer. Not only is 
this true but these professional schools are continually 
changing their subjects and their subject matter in 
order to give their students the results of the latest 
experiences and research. Unfortunately, however, this 
trend toward a substitution of systematic for haphazard 
vocational training has made itself evident almost 
entirely in the universities and engineering . schools. 
Without intending in any way to discredit what has 
been done in the development of training of less than 
college grade for industry, agriculture, commerce and 
the home, it must be admitted that the showing in terms 
of the size of the problem is far less than in the field 
of professional education. 

It may be fairly said that in the professional field 
the pick-up method has been practically abolished, 
while it still remains the vocational training device for 
the great mass of workers. This difference cannot 
altogether be accounted for by the fact that in such 
professions as law and medicine and teaching, legal 
standards have been set up which the practitioner 
must meet in order to qualify, or that these standards 
are of such a nature as to require organized training 
in order to reach them efficiently. The difference is, 
probably, much more due to the fact that, traditionally, 
the professions have been held to be pre-eminently 
important. Consequently special effort and organiza- 
tion have been deemed necessary in training for them. 
Even beyond all this, lies the fact that the professions 
have always been looked upon as respectable and 
therefore worthy of the best forms of training at public 
expense, while the work of actual production, whether 
in agriculture or in industry, or in any other field has 
been regarded as less respectable and therefore not 
worthy of equal encouragement and help. 









It is rather significant here to note that in some 
places in this country license requirements have been 
established for plumbers, electricians and for steam 
engineers. The first, however, has come because of 
the realization that the plumber has become a sanitary 
agent whose work affects public health and the second 
because the electricians perform a service that affects 
the safety of property. The same is true of the steam 
engineer. Wherever these license requirements are 
set up for tradesmen, they have almost inevitably 
been followed in time at least, by schemes of organized 
training in order to fit the applicant more effectively 
and more rapidly to meet the requirements of the licensed 
examination and, therefore, of the job. The license or 
certification required from the tradesman of these 
lines however was established not for promoting the 
trade or training for the trade, but solely as a public 
welfare measure. 


Pick-up Metuop Kiius OLp APPRENTICESHIP 


There have been many reasons assigned for the decay 
of apprenticeship in modern times and all of them have 
a degree of truth. In the face of the constantly changing 
demands of the so-called trades, apprenticeship can 
be said with safety to have fallen into neglect and disuse 
because it gave long and slow, instead of rapid, training 
when the latter was demanded to meet rapidly shifting 
requirements. It relied upon old time skill rather than 
training in new skills and new knowledge as needed. 
Lacking organization for training purposes, it used the 
pick-up method when systematic instruction was needed. 
As the trade shifted from a manual to a technical 
occupation, no means was provided for securing the 
technical knowledge required. - Finally, whatever in- 
struction was given, if such it might be called, was 
always given by older tradesmen, many of whom at 
least were unable to convert or adapt. 


MakINnG SKILL AND KNOWLEDGE AVAILABLE RAPIDLY 


The old apprenticeship plan was probably on the 
whole well adapted to the conditions of a simple society 
in which the assets of a worker were handed down from 
one generation to another, man to man. It failed 
utterly to meet the conditions of modern life where the 
problem has become largely that of starting and spread- 
ing knowledge and skill constantly arising from the 
progress of discovery and invention. 

This imperative need for the rapid diffusion of new 
skill, new knowledge and new job intelligence, which 
confronts society in our day, is due to a number of causes: 
First of all, the large numbers of persons employed 
in every line as contrasted with the isolated craftsman 
of a simpler society, makes necessary the spread of any 
new invention or process over a great group of workers. 
The wide areas in which these workers are employed 
again presents the problem of wide distribution. The 
constantly growing body of information and the resulting 
shift in tools and machines and processes going on in 
every industry, create corresponding needs for help 
on the part of literally millions of producers. Finally, 
our modern means of rapid communications make it 
possible for us to diffuse this help effectively. It re- 
quires only organized vocational education to insure 
that training gives this assistance in a systematic way 
as needed. 

Somebody discovers that the black rust which has 
been such a prolific source of loss in the wheat crop is 
due to the presence of the Barberry bush where the 
insect which produces the rust lives. It would probably 
have taken all of the fourteenth century for this in- 
formation to have found its way throughout Europe 
to such an extent as to cut down materially the loss 
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of the largest insurance concerns in the West and one that 

has some very reliable and influential men included in its 

Board of Directors.”—Maclean’s Magazine. 
The Commercial Life has assets of $126 for 
every $100 of Liabilities, while the assets of all 
other Canadian companies averaged are about 
$116 for every $100 of liabilities. 

“The steady progress of The Commercial Life is due in a 


great measure to the soundness of its investments.” 
. —Edmonton Journal. 
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Within 24 hours after this fact was 


from this blight. 
discovered, it was known to the leaders in agriculture 
throughout the North American continent and it was 


necessary that it should be known. Consequently, 

within the short space of three months, definite organiza- 

tions and steps had been taken wherever our wheat 

—— to combat the evil by a war upon the Barberry 
ush. 

The same might be said of the discovery of ways in 
which to control the boll weevil and of the use of a 
certain spray with which to destroy the potato bug or 
the elm leaf beetle. A failure to rapidly transmit such 
information meant a very large loss of potential social 
wealth, with resultant economic distress as well. The 
rapid diffusion of information resulted in increased 
social wealth and, hence, in increased opportunity for 
social progress. Whatever are the devices employed 
for the purpose of making the needed information or 
skill available for use, they constitute vocational edu- 
cation in the sense in which it is here used. 

SUMMARY 

Invention and discovery are continually creating 
new devices and new processes. These in turn make 
necessary for their development and efficient use new 
tools, new appliances, new operations, and new methods 
to which both workers and leaders must be continually 
adapted and readapted. This can be possible only as 
new skills and new technical knowledge can be rapidly 
transmitted and diffused to great numbers of producers 
engaged in a wide variety of occupations and scattered 
over large geographical areas—a service for which the 
haphazard methods of the old pick-up training have 
proven utterly inadequate. Organized, systematic ways 
must be found properly to equip the producers of 
America to meet the changing conditions and demands 
of their callings. All these ways are regarded 
as constituting organized vocational education. In 
proportion as we do this, the contributions of the 
scientist and the inventor will be effectively used; 
higher grades of skill, job intelligence and technical 
knowledge will be developed; and the sum of human 
knowledge will be increased. As a result, human effort 
will be used to better advantage, natural resources 
will be conserved, and the social wealth increased that 
can be used for desirable social ends. 
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Wuat Is VocaTIONAL EDUCATION? 
VER since the human race began its long struggle 
to conquer its environment, manual skill and 
job knowledge have, in some way, been transmitted 
from man to man and from generation to generation. 
Every time a new discovery added to the assets of the 
human race, there arose the necessity for diffusing 
this knowledge and for transmitting the necessary 
special manipulative skill to put it into practice. 
Even what might be called the usual or customary 
occupations and processes of primitive men had to be 
acquired by new recruits and therefore, somehow, 
previously, had to be acquired by those who preceded 
these novices. 
VocaTIONAL EpUCATION AND THE SociaL REcRUIT 
It is probably true that all the phenomena of voca- 
tional training in the modern society have their roots 
in the past. In a sense, at least, we are not dealing 











with anything new, but only with expansions and 
developments of what has existed always. Youth has 
always been regarded by family, tribe or state as an 
asset to the social group. Primarily he was a defensive 
and hunting asset so that, probably, the first vocational 
training objective was in the use of arms for combat 
and for providing food. The safety of the group being 
so vital, it is also probable that this kind of training 
was the first to take conscious and organized form. 
Training in the use of arms is probably one of the oldest 
activities of the teaching profession. 

Next in importance, from the standpoint of social 
survival and progress, was the value of youth as an 
immediate and a prospective labor asset; hence, the 
problem of giving what we would now call vocational 
education to social recruits. This also appears early 
in human history. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE FAMILY 

This vocational training appears to have taken one 
of two forms. It was either acquired by the youth 
in the family, or was acquired through observation and 
practice from the more mature members of the social 
group. Probably, on the whole, such training as he 
secured for what we would now call production jobs 
such as the care of animals and the tilling of the soil, 
was secured within the family circle. What he secured 
in the practice of arms was probably gained from the 
better warriors of the community. 

In the primitive stage of human development there 
was probably nothing but work and all jobs were ‘‘ work 
jobs.” It is fair to assume that individuals showed 
some pre-eminence in this or that special line of work. 
Often some one would discover a new way to do an old 
thing or an entirely new thing. In either case, the 
tendency would naturally be to assign certain youths 
to the more expert individual so that they could obtain 
from him, probably largely by imitation, the special 
knowledge and skill which he possessed. This is, in 
essence, the helper system. 

BARTERING ABILITY FOR TEACHING 

If human nature was the same in those days as it is 
today, the man who possessed special proficiency by 
virtue of discovery or special aptitude or long experience 
would regard it as a special personal asset. This 
he would make the basis of barter and trade, both for 
his services as a producer and for imparting as a teacher 
what he knew and could do. In short he would es- 
tablish a monopoly. He was probably left in the 
enjoyment of his monopoly until it became recognized 
that the knowledge which he possessed was so vital to 
the common good as to require its use by others. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF ORGANIZED 

VocaTIONAL TRAINING 

As time went on it gradually appeared that the 
individual who wished to learn could be handled by 
methods and devices more effective than mere obser- 
vation or imitation or incidental participation. By 
the organization of training experience under competent 
instructors conscious of their responsibilities, the process 
of transmission was rendered more rapid and more 
effective—a stage in vocational education which is 
still in progress of development at the present time. 
Tue Present STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

We still have and probably always will have in the 
modern democratic society al! the forms or kinds of 
vocational education just described. Most farmer boys 
still learn farming in a more or less haphazard way from 
their fathers. At the same time, agriculture schools 
and colleges are making rapid progress in the systematic 
teaching of agriculture to increasing numbers. Most 
girls still learn the duties of housekeeping from their 
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mothers, but organized instruction in home economics 
has become a recognized part of many school curricula. 
Most workers in industry still learn their jobs by the 
pick-up method where observation, imitation and 
individual initiative are the means of securing training. 
At the same time, increasing opportunities for securing 
organized training are now being offered by employers, 
by schools, by workers themselves, and by co-operation 
between these agencies. 

The generally accepted principle that only a person 
whois himself competent in an occupation can give 
effective vocational instruction for that occupation is 
the modern recognition of the value of the specialist 
in transmitting knowledge and skill. Today, as always, 
every new discovery of science or new invention of 
recognized value finds its way into general practice in 
every field through instruction given to others by the 
original discoverer and his followers. Only in this way 
does it become a permanent addition to the sum of 
human knowledge. 

Reference has already been made in this chapter 
to organized and unorganized training. When we study 
the various ways in which people learn how to do things, 
we find in general two attitudes or two states of mind on 
the part of the learner, and two ways by which the 
instructing process is conducted. The learner may be 
conscious or unconscious of the fact that he is learning 
—the learning experiences may be organized or un- 
organized. 


Unconscious TRAINING 

Unconscious training plays a much larger part in 
vocational education than is commonly realized. We 
learn much by imitation, casual observation, and 
unconscious absorption. This fact is common knowledge 
to all of us. It is the way in which we acquire table 
manners; it is the method by which most of us gain 
what we know of social etiquette; it is the way by which 
many of us, especially men, have learned to cook and 
sew on buttons; it is the way by which children obtain 
most of what they secure from their elders. Under all 
these conditions, the individual, whether adult or child, 
is entirely unconscious of the fact that he is learning. 
Not only is he unconscious that he is learning, but the 
“‘instructor”’ is equa'ly unconscious of the fact that he is 
teaching. In technical language, the relation of in- 
structor and learner is consciously recognized by neither 
party. 

Over against this, we learn much as we go through 
life where the relation between the instructor and the 
learner is perceived. When a child goes to school he 
understands that he is there to learn from the teacher, 
and the teacher recognizes a responsibility for giving 
instruction. This is not confined to the schools, however, 
but is equally true wherever some one individual who 
knows something or can do something is called upon to 
transmit what he knows to a group wanting it. When 
a well-known financier is invited to address a club, 
like the Rotary or Kiwanis Club, on some phase of 
finance concerning which the members wish to be 
informed, and on which he is a recognized authority, 
we have the relation of conscious instructor and conscious 
learner set up just as much as in the school room. 

Conscious vocational education then may be defined 
as the transmission of knowledge or skill under conditions 
where, on the one hand, the function of the instructor 
is recognized, and on the other hand, the need of the 
group for instruction is recognized. The man who, 
feeling the need for certain training, avails himself of 
the use of a library where writers of books become his 
teachers, is carrying on an educational process of which 
he is perfectly conscious. On the other hand, the man 


who writes such a book is equally conscious of the fact 
that he is endeavoring to place at the disposal of his 
readers something in which he presumably is a specialist. 
As has previously been mentioned, the school after all 
merely becomes a place where the work of the teacher 
and learner can be carried on more effectively. 

It seems obvious that all unconscious vocational 
education is unorganized in the sense that it is not 
controlled and therefore operates largely by chance. 
On the other hand this educational process may be said 
to be organized to the extent that it is controlled with 
respect to the factors which make for efficiency. It 
may be said to be unorganized to the extent to which 
the control does not extend to all these factors. 

For example, if the aim is clearly defined and under- 
stood, that is if the instructor knows exactly what 
knowledge and skill it is his job to impart, to that 
extent the instructing process is organized. If ineffective 
methods of teaching a good course are used, to that extent 
the instructing process is unorganized. If the progress 
of the learner is so planned that he goes from step to 
step in the easiest way, to that extent the training may 
be said to be organized. If the teaching devices, though 
good, are not adapted to the characteristics of the group 
to be taught, as when methods found successful only 
with children are imposed on adults, the training is to 
that extent at least unorganized. 

Of course it is quite possible to have a training 
course highly organized on the mechanical or adminis- 
trative side and yet very poorly organized with regard 
to other efficiency factors, such as the recognition of 
group characteristics, very clearly defined aims, and 
the use of the most effective teaching devices. It is 
equally true that a poor mechanical organization, 
although accompanied by a very good organization 
from the standpoint of these other factors, may reduce 
the efficiency of the whole training programme. It 
is conceivable that an educational scheme might be 
sound and well planned on what might be called the 
strictly pedagogical side, and yet fail because of its 
lack of well organized machinery. 

In general, public school attempts to give vocational 
education always tend to be strong in their organization 
of administrative details. At the same time they are 
likely to be indefinite and uncertain as to the primary 
or dominating aim of the work. They often fail to 
recognize and adapt their procedure to the interests 
and aptitudes of wage-earners. On the formal side 
of teaching, their methods are superior to those found 
in industry, but their greatest weakness is their failure 
to secure and use real or participating experiences as 
subject matter for training. 

On the other hand, the training given by the shop 
or office is likely to be poorly organized in its adminis- 
trative detail. The aims of the work are usually very 
definite and direct. Much more attention is given to 
ways of adapting the work to the real needs and interests 
and to what might be called the occupational psychology 
of the learner. While the teaching methods suffer in 
many respects when compared with the public school, 
they are at least applied to practical instruction in the 
real experiences of the occupation taught. 

Few vocational schemes are well organized on all 
efliciency factors. Formal schools are better on 
administrative machinery and pedagogical methods, 
while plant schools are better on directness of aim, 
recognition of group characteristics, the use of real 
experiences as a teaching device. 

While it is apparent that all unconscious education 
is totally unorganized, it is equally clear that all conscious 
education as above described may be either organized 
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or unorganized and that the degree to which any training 
scheme may be regarded as organized depends upon the 
extent to which it has put effectively into operation all 
recognized factors of successful instruction. 


Sreps IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

As civilization has developed, the tendency has 
been steadily to increase the educational area covered 
by the conscious and-more or less organized instruction. 
This has been true of our general schools and has been 
equally true in the development of vocational education. 
In general, it may be said that the whole problem of 
education has gone through the following _ steps: 
individual initiative and ingenuity; unconscious absorp- 
tion and imitation; conscious imitation in the home; 
unorganized training in the home; organized training 
in the home; division between home and the occupation; 
conscious and organized training through apprenticeship; 
“nick up” learning under specialization; and organized 
training through such devices as apprenticeship, the 
foreman instructor, and the public and private school. 
These steps are very well illustrated by the history of 
vocational training summarized below: 

Before the family stage of human history, man 
learned without doubt, to fish and hunt by his own efforts. 
His success was the measure of his ability to survive. 
When men began to live together, each profited in the 
struggle for existence by watching the efforts of others 
in fishing, in hunting, or in fighting. When the home 
was organized, the daughter learned to weave by 
imitating the work of her mother. When the home 
began to realize the importance of child labor, the son 
was taught in an unorganized way the crude art of 
agriculture by his father, while the mother, in a casual 
way, taught the daughter the rudiments of the arts of 
cooking and sewing. As the youth betame recognized 
as a potential rather than an immediate asset of the 
family, this home training, at least in the more intelli- 
gent home, became more conscious and better organized. 

When division of labor took the family arts from the 
home and developed specialists in different services 
such as flint making, arrow making, or pottery and the 
like, still necessary to the welfare of the home and the 
tribe, the tendency was to send the youth from the 
home to these specialists for training. As the crafts of 
these specialists developed, it became necessary for them 
to train new recruits for service. In the later centuries 
these specialists organized themselves into guilds and 
established a system of apprenticeship under which, 
for the first time in history, a scheme of conscious 
organized instruction in the crafts was put into effect. 
Large scale production and the specialization of tasks 
brought in its wake the decay and final overthrow of 
this ancient apprenticeship. There followed a long 
period during which the individual who desired to 
learn a trade must learn it, as best he could, without 
the aid of any form of conscious or organized training. 
This is commonly called the ‘“‘pick up” method and 
period. With the limited production of one hundred 
years ago, the “pick up”’ method, while unquestionably 
inefficient and expensive, served fairly well to meet 
the situation. The tremendous expansion of production 
and the keener competition of modern business require 
the rapid and more effective training of large numbers 
of people. In the face of this demand, the ineffective- 
ness and inadequacy of the “pick-up” method of training 
new workers have gradually become apparent. 

The contributions of science and invention have not 
only made this tremendous production possible, but 
have called increasingly for the systematic training of 
technicians and leaders in its accomplishment: The 









progress of science and invention has not only resulted 
in an increased demand for the technician and inventor, 
but has also created great numbers of new jobs and 
profoundly modified the processes in many old jobs. 
Within the last twenty years, the plumbing trade has 
changed from an essentially manipulative trade to a 
technical trade. The same might be said of printing 
since the introduction of the linotype and the monotype, 
and of baking since the introduction of scientific control 
of bake shop materials and processes. While the 
methods used in the shaping of metal by cutting or 
abrasion were entirely different fifty years ago from those 
used today, weaving, so far as its operations go, has 
remained the same since history began. The modern 
magazine stock loom handle performs mechanically all 
but one of the operations which were originally performed 
entirely by hand. On the whole, the easiest part of 
any industrial occupation to secure through “pick-up” 
and practice, is manipulative skill. In proportion as 
the weight has shifted from manipulative skill to the 
possession of technical knowledge and the ability to 
apply that knowledge intelligently, it has become 
correspondingly necessary to equip the learner through 
some sort of organized training. The realization of 
this fact has led to a renewed interest in vocational 
education and to various steps being taken to make it 
more systematic, and produce greater efficiency. 

This increased interest has shown itself, not only 
through the establishment of vocational schools under 
public control, but in a more pronounced degree, even 
through such private efforts as the revival of apprentice- 
ship, the establishment of correspondence schools, 
privately endowed schools and corporation schools, 
and the attempt to restore the foreman to his ancient 
place as an instructor of his men. 

All of the stages of development previously described 
can be seen operating in modern society today. This 
is obvious to anyone who has given any attention to the 
subject. Through it all, however, is operating a steady 
tendency to substitute organized and conscious training 
for unorganized training and unconscious learning. 

As has already been pointed out, social wealth 
furnished the opportunity for society to maintain 
stability and progress; hence, the greater the degree to 
which social wealth can be produced in the most efficient 
way, the greater our potential resources for achieving 
our ends as a nation. On the whole, organized voca- 
tional training is an efficiency device. It undertakes 
to do nothing which has been done before; it merely 
undertakes to discharge the same function more 
efficiently. It can therefore be regarded as one of the 
agencies whereby the State can more efficiently secure 
social wealth. The trend towards this more systematic 
training is nothing more than the crude realization 
that this fact is true. It follows, therefore, that in 
proportion as we are able to substitute organized 
vocational education for unorganized vocational educa- 
tion, social progress will be furthered, more social 
wealth will be produced at less cost, and a democratic 
society will be better equipped to carry on its struggle 
against nature and to carry out its hopes and its aims. 
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Aims and Achievements of the 
Alliance 


ADDRESS OF F. PARKER, PRESIDENT OF THE ALLIANCE, 
DELIVERED BEFORE A.E.A. CONVENTION 











Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I must thank you, Mr. President, for your very 
kindly words in introducing me to this large audience 
sympathetic to the cause of education, and can only 
express the hope that my hearers will not consider 
the next few minutes wasted in listening to what I have 
to say: Before I take up my subject I should like to 
refer to a rather unique circumstance evident at this 
year’s annual meeting of the Alberta Education Associa- 
tion. The principal speaker this year is Dr. Prosser, 
an outstanding gentleman interested in practical 
education. Our President also is one engaged in similar 
work, and the present speaker for the A.T.A. has had 
similar experience for many years. Such an event is 
not likely to occur again, and I think it is one to be noted 
at this particular time. Whether it means that practical 
education is coming at last into its own or not is a matter 
which is in the lap of the gods as we should say were 
we living in the olden days. I think sir, too, at this 
point, if I may, I should like to extend the congratulations 
of the Calgary teachers, and of the teachers in the 
Province generally on the additional honor which has 
come to you and to the city of Edmonton on your 
election as alderman. This city may be accounted 
lucky in having a teacher to assist her in her municipal 
deliberations. 

I am here, ladies and gentlemen, very much against 
my real wish. The Alliance executive during the past 
year has done some very fine work, but one particular 
bit of business, of which I was the victim, was put 
through in record time. At our two-day executive 
meeting at Calgary during the Christmas holidays 
towards the end of the session, I remember coming back 
from a hurried meal and taking off my coat, hearing 
our President say, “‘ All in favor, carried,’ and I was told 
my duty was to address this Convention on behalf 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. So here I am, 
and though not able to speak clearly because of a slight 
cold, will do my best. 

I have listened, sir, during the past few years to 
several addresses from worthy A.T.A. members on this 
topic, and possibly, like you. have thought there was a 
great sameness about them all. That is unfortunate 
for me, because you may have an idea that you know 
what is coming. The other speakers today are fresh 
and their messages new, and your interest has kept up. 
In an attempt to keep your interest I am going to make 
clear a few things: My address will not be very long; 
I am not going to quote masses of figures and my few 
words will not be a challenge to your intellect. At 
the outset one point is evident and that is, my presence 
proves that I believe in the aims of the A.T.A. Some 
years ago I heard a debate between two lawyers in the 
Old Country on the topic, ‘‘Is it possible to speak with 
conviction on behalf of a person obviously guilty?” 
The debate was interesting, and the result showed 
generally speaking, it was not possible. Today I am 
speaking for the A.T.A. and if not able to speak with 
conviction, you will know I believe in the great work 
it is trying to do. In preparing my subject I have 
divided it into three parts. Years ago when listening 
to Rev. Dr. McQueen of this church I often heard 
the reverend gentleman divide his sermon into say four 





headings. We knew when the third had been disposed 
of that the end was not far off. Now, sir, my audience 
will know when I have passed No. 2 the end will be in 
sight. In the first place, I want to say a few words to 
non-teachers, secondly, to teachers, and finally a few 
words as to our relation with the Department of 
Education To non-teachers, I ask for your kindly 
sympathy at all times. Our aims are after all the same 
as yours, except that you want value for money and we 
as teachers want value for energy expended. Possibly 
you look upon us as a great drain on the resources of 
this country. It is true we need a lot of money, but 
the return to you is certain with interest compounded 
daily. At this point I should like to quote a paragraph 
taken from the report of our secretary-treasurer given 
yesterday, and in this connection I should like to express 
the hope that every person in attendance at this Con- 
vention will take away a copy and peruse it carefully. 
The quotation is as follows: 

“The Minister of Education, in a recent address 
to the Alberta Trustees’ Association, drew attention 
to the fact that although the expenditures for education 
during the past few years had increased, judging by 
the figures, yet, taking declined money values into 
consideration, there was little change. The cost of 
operation of all Alberta schools in 1914 was $4,096,142; 
in 1923 it was $8,362,506. If allowance be made 
for the decreased purchasing power of the dollar, the 
$8,362,506 should be cut one-third, making the com- 
parison roughly $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. But the 
average attendance of pupils in Alberta schools was 
54,582 in 1914, and 105,825 in 1925. This means 
that while the average attendance has increased 100 
per cent., the actual value expenditure has increased 
only a little more than 30 per cent.” 

This statement was made by the Minister of 
Education and must be taken at its face value. We 
cannot give our best to you and yours if during the 
day we are reminded of the possibilities of lack of 
sympathy among parents and outsiders. Real edu- 
cation is the greatest asset in any country perhaps 
outside of Russia, and too often it is to be regretted 
that the business man who makes considerably more 
than the teacher over a period of years, grumbles at 
the size of the school tax. We know many great- 
hearted citizens have gone on record as always opposing 
any suggestion that standards of living and attainments 
of teachers should be lowered and we honor them. 
The A.T.A. is doing its utmost to raise all teaching 
standards, academically, financially, and in the usefulness 
of the teacher to the community, for we believe that 
by so doing the country is going to benefit finally. 
Possibly my audience is aware that during the past 
year I have been chairman of the Law Committee, and 
have been brought in touch with conditions in all parts 
of the Province, and I know that when trouble arises 
the Alliance is often blamed. It reminds me of a story 
I heard a few weeks ago at Calgary. At a certain place 
to the south of us a genial Irish policeman is the traffic 
“cop.” On a certain day his hand went up to divert 
the traffic from one direction to another. The leading 
auto pulled up quickly as ordered, but the car following 
could not pull up in time, and crashed into the first, 
doing considerable damage to both cars. With note- 
book and pencil in hand the policeman went to the 


second car and asked for name and address. “Tim 
Monahan,” at a certain address, was the reply. ‘‘ Where 
were you born, Tim?” was the next query. ‘‘Tyrone 


County, Ireland,’’ was the answer. ‘“That’s all right, 
Tim, me boy,” said the policeman, and going to the 
driver of the first car he said, ‘‘What the do 
you mean backing into that car behind?” 
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point is clear and obvious. The Alliance too often 
is blamed for trouble both coming and going but it 
doesn’t follow we are always to blame. Suppose I 
state a particular case, and just here I want to make 
myself perfectly clear. At the present time the relations 
between the trustees of this Province and the Alliance 
are so good that it should be noted. Whether the trustees 
are beginning to see our viewpoint, or the Alliance theirs, 
it matters not, but the relations were never better, and 
we are glad. To go on with the point I wish to make. 
There is a certain school district not very sympathetic 
to the cause of education. The teacher, usually one 
of the gentler sex, is due soon to receive her salary, 
having done her duty conscientiously. The secretary- 
treasurer has a certain amount of money in the bank. 
The district also owes a sum of money to some other 
party, maybe some debentures will be falling due, but 
if paid now a certain amount of interest would be saved. 
That second bill is paid and there is not enough money 
to pay the teacher. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the 
general public will agree that that school district is 
not only looking for trouble, but is certain to find it. 
All the Alliance wants in cases of reported trouble is 
for the public to reserve judgment until the full facts 
are known. There are many districts unable to pay 
teachers their money in full on time. We know they 
can’t and in such cases we always suggest a compromise. 
It costs money to settle serious differences, and we cannot 
afford to waste the teacher’s money. If boards cannot 
pay, we expect and should get respect and kindly interest. 
To show you what we are doing, I should like to quote 
from three letters which I have here, and it is the receipt 
of and copies of such letters which cheer us to continue 
our efforts. The first one reads: 


“Dear Mr. Barnett— 

“Please convey to the legal section of the A.T.A. 
my sincere thanks for the way in which they fought 
my case,”’ etc. 
“Dear Miss 

“Forwarded herewith is cheque for $102.75 which 
has been received from the school district,” ete. 
“Dear Miss ————— 

“Forwarded herewith is cheque for $9.52 being the 
balance of your claim, etc. The Board has now paid 
the whole of the claim together with the costs.” 


‘I trust that these letters speak for themselves. 
Secondly, to the teachers present. I cannot say much. 
You know our aims, our hopes, our ability to perform. 
We are in existence solely for you. We want you to 
be more efficient and spend a little time to further 
improve your academic standing. If you are so efficient 
that you do not need our help, we congratulate you, 
but it may not always be the case. Some of you are 
so efficient that our aims may not appeal to you. If 
such is the case help the less efficient. Can there be any 
nobler worth than this? It would be bad taste on my part 
here to appeal for members, but our hopes and aspirations 
can only be realized if we get 100 per cent. assistance. 
At the present time the Alliance has on its hands the 
great question of teachers’ pensions. We claim, Mr. 
President, that this is one of the great stabilizing 
movements which, if carried through, will do more for 
the teaching profession than anything else. To the 
efficient and permanent teacher this should particularly 
appeal, and I hope that this Association will carry this 
question to a conclusion this year. 

Now, Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen, I have 
arrived at the third part, “Our relations with the 
Department of Education.’ It is hardly necessary for 
me to say they are of the best. It must necessarily 
be so, otherwise we should fail to function. But I 





would not have you think that we have always 
seen eye to eye with each other. No truly 
democratic institution claims infallibility and the 
Department of Education in its rulings and judgments 
has made mistakes. Nearly 20 years ago in England, 
I had the pleasure of taking part in a general election, 
and our side won. I haven’t said which side I assisted 
on that occasion, but I was very jubilant. In the 
midst of my elation, an old campaigner said to me: 
“It is a great pity that the opposition is so weak, our 
men will get careless, and fail in their duties.” 

I hold, Mr. President, that one of the functions of 
the A.T.A. is to keep the Department on the alert. 
Personally I do not think the ideal state will be reached 
until education is absolutely free of politics. If one 
party is in power, we as teachers get certain benefits; 
if the other side presides, another phase is stressed. 
We all know that however sympathetic the Minister 
is to the teacher, other considerations are ever before 
his eyes. This should not be, for the teachers’ claims 
are ever the same. We do not believe the officials 
of the Department would like to see us fail to function. 
See what has been done this year. The Alliance has 
cleared the air with reference to several important 
legal matters and by carrying certain cases to the law 
courts has obtained rulings favorable to the teachers. 
The Department could not make these rulings, so the 
teachers through their organization and using the 
teachers’ money forced the issue. Maybe at first our 
assistance was not appreciated, but it was given in 
spite of that, and the issues are now better defined. 
In the Gem Consolidated case the teachers are to benefit 
by thousands of dollars, and all this will finally benefit 
the school children. This case may be briefly stated 
as follows: A teacher contracted to teach for a year; 
and taught on every possible day but failed to teach 
the prescribed 210 days and nearly $60 was kept back 
by the Board. Believing the teacher had fulfilled the 
contract, the Alliance fought the case through the 
courts and obtained a favorable judgment. This case 
was most important for hundreds of teachers every 
year have been forced to lose a portion of their salary 
under similar conditions. Another important case won 
by the Alliance was with reference to a common practice 
indulged in by some boards of hiring several teachers 
for one position, and then later engaging the cheapest. 
In the case in question a teacher claimed damages and 
won her case. These and similar cases have brought 
home to all parties that the Alliance is fulfilling a long 
felt want. As teachers we know our business, problems 
and trials, and in functioning properly we can help the 
the Department which is rightly looked upon as the 
head of education in Alberta. In this month’s issue 
of the A.T.A. magazine, there are some splendid articles 
written by the leading educationalists of this Province. 
I do not wish to detract from or minimize their splendid 
suggestions, but to the teacher it must be evident that 
most of those mentioned have been planks in our plat- 
form for many years. The articles are timely and well 
worth reading. 

Mr. Chairman, my task for the Alliance is over, 
but before closing I should like permission to strike a 
personal note. At the school in which I am interested, 
we line up four times a day between 300 and 400 boys 
outside the building. As they enter I sometimes 
wonder if we are doing all possible for them whilst they 
are in our charge. Some are eager to start work, 
others are no doubt hoping that the promised examination 
will be delayed, whilst others are praying that their 
teacher might be absent and a supply be on hand to add 
a little zest to life. Are we realizing that in eight, ten 
or twelve years many of our present boys and girls will 
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be occupying our positions or be in positions where 
we shall be dependent on them for the necessaries of 
life? Sometimes I think our education is too soulless 
and materialistic to get the best out of this generation. 
I believe that religious education is necessary, and that 
the principles found in the Bible, taught to our children, 
will do much to supply what is missing in our present 
system. I know we do not agree altogether on this 
point, but something is missing and must be supplied 
before a perfect system is evolved. Ladies and gentle- 
men, in conclusion I wish to thank you for the very kind 
and attentive hearing you have given me, and trust you 
will not consider the time spent in listening to me 
altogether wasted. 





Pensions to the Hore 











NE of the main items of business at the A.E.A. 

Convention just passed was the discussion of a 
pension scheme for Alberta teachers. The programme, 
however, allowed only one brief hour, on Wednesday 
morning, April 15th, for the presentation of the proposed 
Pensions Act. The A.E.A. in generously allowing this 
period, asked Mr. W. W. Scott to take the chair. To 
make the most of the occasion it had been previously 
arranged to have brief talks by the members of the 
Pensions Committee on the scheme. 

Mr. Scott, as chairman, led off with a brief historical 
review of the movement for pensions in which he im- 
pressed upon a very representative meeting, the fact 
that the idea of pensions was not a new one. The 
Alliance, he claimed, had always had this matter in 
mind and that this revival of interest was simply a 
follow-up, attributable in part to certain circumstances 
that have arisen and in part to the enthusiasm in the 
matter of the present membership of the constituted 
Provincial Pensions Committee. ‘The Alliance has 
always stood for the best interests of the teachers in 
Alberta, no matter in what direction that interest has 
lain.’ He therefore appealed for the sympathetic 
support of all teachers in putting over a matter of such 
vital importance. 

Mr. R. D. Webb followed with a brief address on 
the scheme, basing his remarks on its aspect as a business 
proposition. He proved that it was good business to 
undertake anything that would stabilize the profession 
by cutting down the cost of acquiring experience that 
under the present state of tenure was of such short 
duration. He very convincingly compared the advan- 
tages of a pension scheme with that of the ordinary 
insurance policy, proving that the former was much 
superior from the teacher’s point of view. In closing, 
he claimed there was a psychological advantage as it 
gave the teacher something to look ahead to, and so 
in lifting the anxiety of the future the scheme would 
tend to keep the teacher in the best habits of mind for 
his or her work. 

Mr. J. W. Verge then stressed the personal advan- 
tages and urged the acceptance of the scheme for the 
teachers’ own sake. It would do away with that grim 
spectre of penurious old age. 

The scheme as outlined by the Pensions Committee 
and as already presented to the Provincial Cabinet on 
February 28th last, was again reviewed by Mr. W. Brock. 
Its salient features were briefly explained, together with 
an appeal for co-ordination of effort in securing such 
an advantage. Copies of the scheme being in the hands 
of the delegates, they were invited to study the proposed 


scheme carefully and to make any suggestions to the 
committee that they might believe would improve the 
proposed plan. 

As the time had now elapsed for the presentation 
it was decided by a motion to continue the discussion 
on the following afternoon when it would be possible 
for anyone to question any of the principles of the 
scheme. 

In the meantime the members of the committee 
were summoned to a conference with the Minister of 
Education, Hon. Perren Baker, at his government 
office, for the hour of 10.30 a.m. This meeting took 
the place of a round-table discussion on the pros and 
cons of a pension scheme for teachers. The committee 
of teachers present including Mr. J. W. Verge, Mr. 
W. W. Scott, Mr. R. D. Webb, Miss G. McLeod, Mr. J. 
W. Barnett and Mr. M. W. Brock, were all delighted 
with the sympathetic attitude of the government in 
appointing two Cabinet Ministers, Hon. Alex. Ross, 
and Hon. R.G. Reed to act with the Honorable Minister 
of Education as a committee of the government to 
study the details of a system and to go more thoroughly 
into it with a committee of the teachers. As it was 
thought best to limit the number of the teachers’ com- 
mittee to three so as to facilitate its work and cut down 
Alliance cost as much as possible, Mr. W. Scott proposed 
that Mr. M. W. Brock, the chairman, and R. Webb, the 
secretary of the Alliance Pensions Committee, together 
with Mr. Barnett, be authorized to proceed with the 
furthering of our negotiations. All came away from this 
initial conference optimistic, indeed, over the apparent 
progress made. 

At the Thursday afternoon session some very pointed 
discussion took place, but it was finally agreed to use 
the proposed scheme as a basis of negotiation embodying 
as it does the features desirable for teachers in such a 
scheme. The committee were again authorized to 
proceed as best they could to promote a scheme. 


On Friday morning the Alliance Committee had the 
honor of conferring with a member of the government 
committee and a provincial government actuary on 
the feasibility of the proposed scheme. As Mr. Smailes, 
the actuary, had not really had time to look into the 
proposals and not having any definite figures upon which 
to test the solvency of the scheme, he declined giving 
the committee any definite opinions. It was decided, 
however, that a survey should be made at once of the 
two cities, Calgary and Edmonton, also of a rural 
district, to secure figures on possible retirements, the 
present ages, years of service, and average salaries of 
the members of the profession. The committee of the 
Alliance agreed to do this in the cities while the Depart- 
ment of Education would undertake the rural survey. 
The results of these surveys would then be taken as the 
necessary figures upon which to test the scheme’s 
actuarial solvency. In leaving the Honorable Minister’s 
office it was agreed to secure this information immediately 
and submit it to the actuary. To date this is being done 
as expeditiously as possible while the committee are 
doing their best to keep alive an interest in the scheme. 
This, in brief, is what transpired during Convention week 
and which, to speak less optimistically, the writer 
claims, cannot but raise the hopes that our government 
do intend to do their part in the near future towards 
the final consummation of our just claims for a pension 
system. 

Further developments will be reported as they occur: 
In the meantime our worthy General Secretary is ready 
at hand to advise the government on points of details 
and to call on the members of the committee at any 
time that further consultation is necessary. 


“) 
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Editorial 











IGHT years ago the first Executive of the Alliance 

waited on the Minister of Education and urged 
that, as School Boards received a 200 day grant in a 
calendar year, the teacher should likewise be paid 
salary by the School Board on a 200 day basis. Many 
School Boards were in the habit of obtaining a full 
Government grant by keeping the school open for 
200 days or slightly more, but at the same time they 
took good care that, unless the teacher served 210 
teaching days or more, the teacher should sacrifice a 
portion of the annual salary as provided for in 
the agreement. Since that time, thousands of teachers 


have been “short” on their annual salary, and the 
recent Stevens versus Gem Consolidated School Board — 
case, where the Alliance successfully espoused the cause 
of the teacher, seems to have been a final, deciding 
factor in granting the oft repeated petition of the Alliance 
for an amendment to the School Law. 


FTER August first, next, teachers will receive 

1/200th instead of 1/210th of a year’s salary for 
each teaching day. Most of them will receive thereby 
approximately five per cent. of an increase in their 
daily rate of pay. The interminable “wrangling” and 
“‘jangling”’ of Boards and teachers over the ‘‘balance”’ 
of the year’s salary unpaid will be no more. Hence- 
forward rural and village teachers will be paid just as 
much proportionately for their work as a city teacher, 
and the discrimination will cease of requiring the rural 
or village teacher to teach ten more days than a city 
teacher to satisfy the Board that a year’s work had been 
completed. 


UST as long as the figure “210,” instead of ‘200,’ 

remained on the statute books, School Boards, 
unacquainted with the legal interpretation of “annual 
salary for teachers,” would dispute the teachers’ claim 
to receive a full year’s pay unless 210 days had actually 
been served. Few yearly schools operate for less than 
200 days but many operate for over 200 days and less 
than 210 teaching days, and the recent amendment to 
the School Act will save much controversial correspon- 
ence, much ill feeling, and many law suits and threats 
of suits. 


TRICTLY speaking the “‘Gem”’ case made the “200 

day year amendment”’ no longer necessary, but it 
was nevertheless very welcome. In view of the conten- 
tion so often urged and enforced by certain School 
Boards with respect to payment ‘‘per ordinance;’’ and 
in consideration of the rulings from time to time given 
by the Department of Education on this question, 
not a few of the teachers had abandoned all hope of 
receiving the balance of the year’s salary “morally” 
and, now proven to be legally, due to them. However, 
since the decision was handed down by Judge Winter, 
many School Boards have been the recipients of polite 
“duns” from creditor teachers, which duns have generally 
been honoured without much controversy. 


NOTHER amendment to the School Act passed 

at the last session of the legislature, provides, with 
certain exceptions, that the whole of Easter week shall 
be a statutory holiday. This is certainly a step foward. 
No longer will teachers be in this position—either 
teach, go to the Convention or lose four days’ pay. 
It has always seemed to us, that the conditions governing 
Easter week constituted a humiliation to members of 
a reputedly dignified profession. 
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TRICTLY speaking, teachers absent from any one 
of the sessions of the Convention—even part of a 
session—were drawing pay under an impliedly false 
representation. In school boy parlance, he was “play- 
ing hookey.”” The Secretary’s certification of attendance 
throughout the Convention, in the very nature of things, 
was most frequently a false document. No registration 
was ever kept of attendance at the different sessions— 
it could not be done—and no building in which the 
Alberta Educational Association Convention has met 
during recent years had seating capacity sufficient for 
every teacher certified as being present throughout the 
Convention. 


HE question may be asked: Will not the making 

of Easter week a statutory holiday seriously affect 
the attendance at the Convention? It may, still such 
has not been the case in British Columbia where the 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation has taken over 
the Convention from the British Columbia Educational 
Association. As a matter of fact, the attendance at 
the Annual Convention in British Columbia has not 
been affected to any extent. On the other hand, the 
Federation has done much to popularize the Convention 
by pooling the expenses of teachers attending. 


EACHERS who go to the Convention to have a 

good social time, to meet old friends and make new 
ones, to listen to concerts, see the shows and enjoy city 
life in general after a time of quiet and monotony in the 
rural districts, will continue to make Easter week and 
the Convention a time of social enjoyment. We 
venture to suggest that the “cream’’ of the profession 
will still look forward to a time of inspiration and 
enlightenment at the. Convention. If there be any, 
who previously attended the Convention merely because 
they were desirous of relief from class room duties for 
a few days and at the same time draw pay, whose 
presence will no more be recorded, surely the loss may 
be counted as gain. 


T certainly will be glorious to feel that, without 

encroaching upon one’s self-respect, one will be free 
to do just as one chooses during the Easter vacation. 
Incidentally, there will be no obstacle in future to A.T.A. 
enthusiasts attending the A.T.A. meeting, even between 
the hours of 9a.m.and4p.m. Nor will it be imperative 
for the sessions of the A.T.A. Annual General Meeting 
to be sandwiched between A.E.A. sessions, at which 
time delegates are brain-fagged and tired for the time 
being of orations, discourses and arguments. Nor 
will the A.T.A. deliberations suffer by reason of the 
rushing through of important business to avoid midnight 
sessions. _—_—_—_— 


ASTER week, in the future, will be a “Real 
Teachers’ Week.’’ Ash Wednesday, Arbour day, 
and the King’s birthday, at the discretion of the School 
Board, may be discontinued as school holidays. Those 
undesirable breaks in the continuity of the school 


work, during the closing weeks of the year’s routine, 
at a time when all possible concentration is necessary 
for winding up the year’s work and preparing pupils 
for final examination, may be eliminated. -These days, 
as statutory holidays, will die and teachers will feel no 
pangs of regret at their passing. 


EACHERS are constantly complaining in locals and 

elsewhere about the examinations, that is, about 
the handling of the papers; yet these complaints never 
reach headquarters through official channels, and the 
University Matriculation and High School Examination 
Board naturally does not concern itself with the opinions 
of the individual teachers. The fault is not with the 
officials of A.T.A., but with the teachers who do not 
use the machinery at their disposal. 


RITICISMS of teachers submitted by a group 

marking receive careful attention, and itis certain 
that criticisms sent from the A.T.A. would also be 
considered carefully. We have our A.T.A. representa- 
tive on the Examination Board. She is there for the 
purpose of transmitting the opinion of the members of 
A.T.A. She wants guidance from the membership, 
and much could be done by teachers, who, instead of 
complaining amongst themselves, might reasonably be 
expected to use their organization and express themselves 
through channels which will lead to their opinions being 
laid before the authorities in a gorrect manner. 





Goral News 











BOW VALLEY 


Meetings have been held at Carseland and Strath-° 
more alternate months since organization. Our 
president, Mr. Crowther, and secretary, Mr. Reid, have 
been particularly active. At the meetings matters of 
interest to the teachers have been discussed, subjects 
being at times announced in advance. 

Under the auspices of the Local Spelling Tournament 
an Oratorical Contest was held in February. Although 
only 35 cents and 20 cents were charged, over $80.00 
were taken at the door. Some $40.00 were paid in 
prizes and the balance is held by the treasurer toward 
the purchase of trophies which will be offered in future 
years. 

Another very successful meeting of the schools 
was held on May 16th, under the same auspices. Under 
the management of Mr. Robertson, Principal of Carse- 
land school, school sports were held at Carseland. 
Five shields were offered, three being won by Carseland 
pupils, one by Strathmore and one by Namaka school. 
The points won were as follows: Carseland 179, Strathmore 
154, Namaka 28, Glencairn 17, Cairnhill 13, Blind 
Creek 6. As one shield, at least, is to go to a one- 
roomed school each year, it is hoped that there will 
be keener competition from the rural schools. 14 pins 
were given to the winners in their respective classes. 
A girls’ baseball throw of 140 feet, a boys’ high jump of 
4 ft. 8 in. and a broad jump of 16 ft. 3 in. were amongst 
the records of the day. 
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The Local hopes to continue to work for the better- 
ment of educational conditions. During the winter an 
open letter, as follows, to those interested in educational 
matters was drafted and, having been signed by the 
school inspector, the ministers, teachers and chairmen of 
School Boards in the district, was published: 


To all who are interested in the Canada of tomorrow: 


We, who realize that the education of the young Canadian is 
the vital factor in the making of this Canada, feel that there is 
need for much greater co-operation between the citizens of today 
and those in the making. 

The most earnest teacher can accomplish very little unless, 
playing upon the child’s life, there is the best home and community 
influence. We wonder how many readers have ever realized what 
a small proportion of the year a pupil is under the direct supervision 
of the teacher—there being 8,760 hours in a year, of which a 1,000 
are spent in school. 

We all appreciate the fact that the discipline imposed in school 
and home a few years ago was, perhaps, severe. There can be little 
doubt that in these days the pendulum has swung too far in the 
other direction. 

There is a natural desire on the part of the pupil to do well, 
but he does well only that which he can do easily without sustained 
effort. This suggests one opportunity for effective co-operation on the 
part of the parent. Cannot home and school, working together, arouse 
in the child the joy of achievement. Factors influencing this lack of 
application are: irregularity of attendance and lateness at school; 
the craze for continued excitement and lack of healthful recrea- 
tion; a distaste for that which is good in art, music and literature; 
and a positive taste for the trivial. To all interested in the healthy 
development of our future citizens, the above will give food for 
thought. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to forget that school is 
the main business of a child’s life. Children have been kept from 
school on the flimsiest of excuses. It is regrettably true that 
children, unable to come to school, are to be seen at the various 
places of amusement at night. For example: from two rooms in 
one school, after a recent entertainment, twenty pupils failed to 
put in an appearance at school during the forenoon. 

We trust that this letter will be received in the spirit in which 
it is intended. We have by no means lost our faith in child nature, 
but we believe there is a necessity for firmer guidance of the activi- 
ties of youth, that it may come to the most happy fruition. 


CALGARY PUBLIC 


The regular monthly meeting of the Calgary Public 
School Local was held on Monday afternoon, May 11th, 
at 4.30 p.m., at the McDougall School. Mr. Brock, the 
president, presided over a very representative meeting. 
The consideration of reports from the delegates to the 
recent Easter Convention was the chief business. The 
delegates were unanimous in the claim that the meetings 
at Edmonton were some of the best ever held in the 
matter of work accomplished. The president of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, F. Parker, received the 
congratulations of his local on the honor attained and 
the hope was expressed that the elected executive 
would be able to carry out the heavy duties assigned 
to them. Letters were read from the head office re 
Magazine policy and membership drive and the executive 
was authorized ‘to deal with these matters right away. 
The School Board representative, Mr. MacGregor, 
reported on his duties at the Board meetings, and made 
certain suggestions to the meeting which will be acted 
on. The members went on record in accordance with 
resolution proposed by Grade I teachers, as again 
approving of the system now in force in the Calgary 
schools of accepting beginners only once a year, and that 
at September. Miss E. Patterson asked for the kindly 
and practical sympathy of the teachers on behalf of the 
Dominion Labor Party, and referred to the many points 
of interest common to teachers and labor. The pension 
scheme for teachers report was given by Mr. Verge and 
Mr. Brock. Many teachers took part in the various 
discussions, and altogether, a fine spirit was evident 
throughout. 


SMOKY LAKE 


Smoky Lake local held its regular monthly meeting | 


on Saturday afternoon, May 2nd, in the Smoky Lake 
school. Mr. F. B. Warren, the president; was in the 
chair. Thirteen members responded to the roll. 

After some discussion, pro and con,—mostly pro—a 
resolution, that the A.T.A. Magazine be continued a 
fraternal organ, rather than made a teachers’ help, was 
carried. 

A resolution passed, that the press correspondent, 
as chairman, and the executive be constituted a com- 
mittee to receive and forward suggestions in regard to 
the form of the magazine. 

A fee of fifty cents was agreed upon, to be used 
locally. 

The slate of officers elected for the ensuing year was: 
President, Mr. C. D. Denney; Vice-President, Mr. Wm. 
Kostash; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss P. Nimerski; 
Press Correspondent, Miss M. Howard. 

Mr. W. B. Kingsbury and Miss Howard, delegates 
to the yearly meeting held in Edmonton during the 
Easter week, gave full reports of the proceedings. A vote 
of thanks was tendered them. 

Upon his retiring from the presidency and departing 
from the locality, Mr. Warren received a very hearty 
vote of thanks for his untiring devotion to the duties 
of office during his two years’ term. Mr. Denney, the 
incoming president, suitably voiced the feelings of the 
meeting, and Mr. Warren feelingly replied. 


RADWAY CENTRE 


The monthly meeting of the Radway Centre A.T.A. 
local was held on Friday night, May 8th, in the Mazeppa 
village school. Eleven members were present. Miss 
Pecknold, as delegate to the annual A.T.A. meeting, gave 
a very complete, yet concise, report of the business trans- 
acted by that body. A hearty vote of thanks was 
extended to her. 

A delegation of three was appointed to interview the 
Shakespeare School Board re an action taken by them 
— was considered detrimental to teacher and pupils 
alike. 

Mr. Cutsungavich led very ably in a discussion on 
Primary Work, giving some very effective methods in 
teaching the beginners. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the teachers were 
guests at a delicious supper given by Mrs. W. H. Ken- 
nedy, assisted by Mrs. Walter Woods. 


CALGARY HIGH SCHOOL 


The annual meeting of the High School Teachers’ 
Alliance of Calgary was held in the Commercial High 
School, Tuesday evening, May 12th, when a represen- 
tative number of the High School teachers were present. 

The delegates to the annual general meeting gave 
their report and took a very optimistic view of the future 
of the Alliance for the coming year, as evidenced by 
the spirit of the discussion that followed. The work 
of the Bureau and the composition of the Magazine 
were discussed at some length and a committee consisting 
of Messrs. Scott and Ferguson, appointed by the 
executive, was delegated to assist the central authorities 
in bringing the Magazine up to date. 

Mr. Cromie, the representative to the local National 
Council of Education, reported to the meeting that a 
very interesting programme was being developed for 
the coming year, and a number of leading educationists 
from the Old Country were to appear in Calgary under 
the”auspices of the National Council. 

The Nominating Committee, under the leadership 


28 ales 
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of Mr. W. G. E. Pulleyblank, reported the result of their 
meeting with the following : 

President, Mr. E. D. Campbell, B.A., Crescent 
Heights. 

Vice-President, Mr. J. H. Main, B.A., East Calgary. 

Secretary, Mr. H. B. Love, B.A., Commercial. 

The Nomination Report was received and the 
representatives elected to office. A further report 
recommended that the position of Secretary be made 
permanent, and that the Secretary have his Provincial 
and Local Alliance fees paid. This was carried un- 
animously by the meeting. 

The retiring President, Mr. R. D. Webb, addressed 
the meeting, outlining in general some of the work that 
had been done during the year, such as the pension 
scheme, membership drives, the University Extension 
work, salary adjustments, etc. On the motion of 
Messrs. Stanley and Campbell a hearty vote of thanks 
was tendered to the retiring officers for their work during 
the past year and the president elect expressed the hope 
that the coming year would produce as much good to 
the Alliance as had been done in the past. 


EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The annual meeting of the Edmonton Public School 
Teachers’ Alliance was held at McKay Avenue School, 
Friday evening, May 8th, to elect the officers for the 
ensuing year. 

The election resulted in the following officers being 
elected: 

President—Mr. CHARLES WILLIs. 

Vice-President—Miss CHEGWIN. 

Secretary-Treasurer— WILFRED WEES. 

Other members of the Executive are as follows: 


R. J. Scorr L. M. Betu 
W. FRASER Miss RockweE.u 
M. M. WItson N. EAGLESON 


Following the election a report of the meeting of the 
Provincial Executive was given by Mr. A. Waite, the 
Edmonton representative. Mr. Waite mentioned a few 
changes to be made in the official management of the 
A.T.A. Publishing Company, which are hoped would 
secure greater economy. 


EDMONTON HIGH SCHOOL 

The Annual Business Meeting of the E.H.S.T.A. 
was held in. McKay Avenue School, April 28th, at 
8p.m. The president, Mr. Alfred Waite, was in the chair. 

After the adoption of the minutes of the last meeting, 
a communication from the General Secretary-Treasurer 
re the A.T.A. Magazine, Fees and Constitution was 
read. The letter was laid on the table pending the 
report of the Geographical Representative. 

The annual election of officers for 1925-26 resulted 
in the following being elected by acclamation: President, 
W. J. Kelly, Principal Highlands; Vice-President, 
H. C. Clarke, McDougall High; Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. 8. Edwards, Strathcona High. 

The reports of the delegates to the A.G.M. were 
then given. 

Mr. McCoy reported the action taken on the different 
resolutions. 

Mr. Kelly spoke especially of the part taken by our 
delegates in matters referring to the reorganization of 
affairs under the General Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Leaves reported that the Provincial Executive 
seemed more ready to give information than a year ago. 

Mr. Shaw urged that more attention should be paid 
to the Balance Sheets. 

A motion was adopted that the delegates should 
receive the thanks of the meeting for their work at the 
A.G.M. 











Plates-- Agricultural Series 


A New National Series 
By John W. Wilkerson, A.M. 


Here is a practical and simple series of plates that is an 
indispensable aid to both teacher and pupil and is adapted 
for use with any textbook on agriculture. 

The pages are 30 x 40. Illustrations are carefully selected 
and every statement clean and clear cut. 

The use of this series makes diagrams and other work 
on the blackboard unnecessary. Teachers in County 
Institutes will find it just what they need for a quick, 
comprehensive and intelligible presentation of any 
ordinary phase of Agriculture. Rural school teachers 
will find it a great time-saver in teaching Agriculture in 
an overcrowded program. 

The pages, 66 in number, are handsomely illustrated in 
colors, on heavy white jute Manilla paper, edges muslin 
bound. The scope is comprehensive, the subject matter 
is quite sufficient, the methods of presentation are clear, 
the scheme is commendable, and the well selected list 
of references given, for each subject, makes the compilation 
a work of splendid merit for both teacher and pupil. 


Price, with Adjustable Steel Stand, All Steel Map Hanger, 
or Wall Bracket, $48.00 


Order from the Tunnell Salesman, or write us direct. 


Local Representative 


GEO. H. DAWSON, Stittsville, Ont. 


TUNNELL MAP CO. 
225 INSTITUTE PLACE CHICAGO, IIL. 






































To EUROPE 


md BACK D330 


Second Annual College Tour to Europe. An all expense 
European Tour of 36 days for $330 inclusive. Visit the beauty 
spots of England and Scotland, the battlefields of France and 
Belgium, Paris, The Hague, Amsterdam, Ostend, Zeebrugge—an 
ideal third-class tour for College Students, Professors, Teachers, 
Business men and their Families, and all others who desire a 
comprehensive tour at moderate rates—comfort without frills. 
A representative will call on request. 


DATES 
From Montreal Returning 
Regina ________--June 6th Doric ..--...duly 4th 
Canada__-_-_--.--June 13th Megantic _ _-- ---_July 11th 
Doric - - - -.-----June 20th Regina July 17th 
Megantic______-_June 27th Canada_____. -_July 25th 
Regina - - - - - _July 4th Dorie _ July 31st 
Canada __- _July 11th Megantic _.Aug. 7th 


Complete details from Earl B. Hubbell care of 


WHITE STAR-DOMINION LINE 


Land Bldg¢., 
Calgary, Alta. 


Rogers Bldg., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


286 Main Street, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE in STORY and PICTURE 


VALUABLE 
BOOKLET 
FREE 


Every teacher who reads this 
advertisement is entitled to 
this interesting 44-page 
booklet free by sending in 
the coupon. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


Beautiful full-page color 
plates of 


The Dominion Coat of 
Arms. 


Models of eight bird- 
houses. 


13 Common Butterflies. 
British Flags. 


Song of the lark, a famous 
painting, for which a pro- 
ject is also outlined for 
use in the schoolroom. 


Descriptive text matter 
accompanies half-tone il- 
lustrations of 


Chinese Customs. 
General Julian Byng. 


The Dominion Parliament 
Building. 


Street scene, Manitoba. 
Banff. 

Four Canadian Memorials. 
Coffee and Rubber Trees. 


Besides several useful out- 
lines on school subjects. 




















Makes the World 


Knowledge may be a wooden skeleton of facts, or 
it may be a living embodiment of interesting 
information, vivid in reality and containing thrills 
of joy for the children in its acquirement. 
Which it is depends on the teacher. Teachers that 
are thoroughly trained are quickest to recognize 
the need of bringing to their classes something 
more than a mere re-citation of textbook lessons, 
They know they must make every class period 
interesting and worthwhile for its own sake if they 
are to compete successfully with 

the diverting influences of this 





ioe Taide 


knowledge to life and the progress of the world; 
their classes are alive with interest and rich in 
educational value. The better the training the 
teacher has the more clearly she sees ithe great 
advantage of owning the convenient WORLD 
BOOK to help her organize her daily work and 
to provide her with supplementary ideas and 
material. 


Having THE WORLD BOOK, you turn instantly 
to each topic and find a clear, live 
discussion. Comprehensive Outlines 





modern age—if they are to be 
successful teachers. 


More and more teachers are pur- 
chasing THE WORLD BOOK as 
the most convenient source of 
outside help. Thus armed, their 
teaching takes on a new vitality; 
through interesting sidelights they 
are able to show the application of 





and lists of Questions save your 
time in organizing your work. 
Lists of Related Subjects after each 
topic round out your study. THE 
WORLD BOOK changes the drud- 
gery of daily preparation to a task 
that is interesting and pleasant. 


With THE WORLD BOOK the 
world is your textbook. 


THE WORLD BOOK IS DIFFERENT 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE 
COMPREHENSIVE OUTLINES 
HUMAN INTEREST TOUCH 
SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX 
MAPS, CHARTS AND GRAPHS 


RELATED SUBJECTS 

PREPARED BY MODERN EDUC \TORS 
SIGNED ARTICLES 

VISUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
MONTHLY SERVICE BULLETIN 5 


STORY AND PICTURE 
STIMULATING QUESTIONS 
COURSES OF STUDY 
LOOSE-LEAF ANNUALS 
POPULAR PRICE 


Adapted to the Project Method of Education 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 34 King Street East, Toronto 





MAIL 
COUPON FOR 
BOOKLET 





W. F. Quarrie & Co., 


34 King St. East, Toronto. wage. aden Seamer eae 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me free and without obligation ADDRESS 


on my part, a copy of the 44-page book, 
together with information concerning THE 
WORLD BOOK. 


POSITION .05.245-25-- 
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Mr. Roseborough read the Secretary’s and 
the Treasurer’s Reports. These were adopted 
and copies placed on file. 

Mr. Waite reported on the activities of the 
School Board, commenting on the kindly feeling 
existing between its members and our representa- 
tives. 


A note of thanks was then extended to Mr. 
Waite for his work as our representative at the 
School Board, and the retiring officers and 
executive who have so efficiently carried on the 
year’s business. 

Mr. Waite, the Geographical Representative 
on the Provincial Executive, reported the 
proceedings of the first meeting of the new 
Provincial Executive, held in Edmonton during 
the Easter Holidays. 











| MAYERTHORPE 


The Mayerthorpe Local held its regular ‘The W 
} monthly meeting on May 8th, at Mayerthorpe. 


There were six teachers present. 


After the regular business of the meeting E O { E ; 
was over a hearty discussion on the ways and 


means of improving the A.T.A. magazine took 
place. This was the main subject of discussion fi ; ARS 
during the evening. Several good recommenda- See the new roadster and 
tions were offered and our secretary instructed touring car with new bod- 
to report these to the General Secretary of ies finished in rich dark blue 
the A.T.A. Following this a short discussion Duco, with cow] lights, new 
re constitution took place. dtin dua ch, and nen ea See the New— 
The report of the delegate to the annual ° ° Roadste: 
meeting was read and adopted, after which the strong — axle with banjo- Touring 
meeting was adjourned. type housing. , Coupe 
See the new sedan with tee 
oach 
LETHBRIDGE, PUBLIC beautiful Fisher Body and 
The Annual Meeting of the Lethbridge one-piece VV _ windshield, 
Public School Local Alliance was held on finished in aqua-marine blue Py 
May 6th, at Central School. end black oe ” ‘i " 
Excellent reports were given of the proceed- 
ings of the Annual General Meeting by Messrs. See the new Fisher Body 
H. H. Bruce and H. C. Sweet. coupe of strikingly beautiful design, finished in 
The following officers were elected for the Ontario grey and blue Duco. 
year 1925-26: President, C. E. Brandon; Vice- : 
President, Miss A. McLeod; Secretary-Treasurer, See the new coach, another fine Fisher Body closed 
Philip J. Collins. Additional Executive Members: car of low price, Duco finished, mounted on the 
Miss Jean Jackson, Miss Boles, Miss Currie and new Chevrolet chassis with its many added quality 
Miss Chisholm. Seneueee ‘ 
THE TEACHER AND THE BOARD Exclusive Dealers and Homes of the ‘‘Chevrolet’’: 


GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD., CALGARY 


“T believe that the time has arrived for the 
EDMONTON MOTORS, LTD., Edmonton 


adoption of a new declaration of independence 
which glorifies the job of the teacher,” said D-118 
E. G. Doudna, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. ‘‘No task in 
our American life is more important than that 
of teaching. The modern teachers’ association WHEN YOU COME TO CALGARY STAY AT 
is not organized for self-gain but in the interest 


of higher standards of efficiency.” The St. Regis Hotel 


WHY INSTRUCTORS GO MAD! 124 7th Avenue East 


It was a class in practical pharmacy. The House of Personal Service 
instructions were to make a simple syrup. A All Mod C > 
student got his ingredients and then hurried to odern Uonvenrences 
the instructor to ask: ‘Professor, does it make ° 
any difference as to which hand I shake this Free Bus Grill 
bottle with.”—Journal A.M.A. 
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THE CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
President - - -- LT.-COL. W. C. MICHELL, M.C., B.A., Ontario 


Se R. E. HOWE, uebec 
Secretary-Treasurer ------- G. J. ELLIOTT, 403 McIntyre Block, 

Winnipeg 
in Wee So J ee H. C. NEWLAND, Alberta 
Executive - Ak Re er nee a ee ae H. CHARLESWORTH, B.C. 


Can SNE PR AA § MISS E. PILBEAM, Sask. 
See OE RES Besos H. LOWTHER, P.E.I. 


PROVINCIAL SECRETARIES 
British Columbia— 
H. Charlesworth, 410 Campbell Bldg., Victoria. 
Alberta— F ae 
J. W. Barnett, Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton. 
Saskatchewan— 
J. M. Thomas, Conquest. 


Manitoba— a 
E. K. Marshall, 403 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg. 


Ontario Public School (Men)— 
L. J. Colling, 98 Barnesdale Road, N., Hamilton. 


Ontario Public School (Women)— 
Miss H. Emma Carr, 374 Herkimer Street, Hamilton. 


Ontario Secondary School— 
S. H. Henry, 226 Evelyn Avenue, Toronto. 
Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers of Quebec— 
A. W. Lang, Montreal. 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS (ENGLAND): 
F. W. Goldstone, Hamilton House, London, England, W.C.1. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS: 
F. G. Stecker, 327 S. Lasalle Street, Chicago, III. 


NATIONAL UNION OF: WOMEN TEACHERS (England): 
Miss Ethel E. Froud, 39 Gordon Square, London, England, 
W.C.1. 





News Detter 











403 McIntyre Block, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
April 30th, 1925. 
To all Members of Executive Canadian Teachers’ Federation: 
Your attention is called to the Resolution of the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Alliance as forwarded to me by their representative. 


1. Resolved that this Convention instruct its delegates to 
present the following statement of the attitude of the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Alliance towards the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

(1) That the 8.T.A. endorses the principle of a Dominion 
organization. 

(2) That the present costs of conducting the C.T.F. are too 
great in proportion to services rendered and work that is being done 
to solve the present outstanding problems of the S.T.A., viz: 

(a) Security of Tenure; 
(b) Superannuation; 
(c) Salaries. 


(3) That the following suggestions be submitted for considera- 
tion: 

(a) That the Eastern and Western sections be organized to 
meet annually in separate convention; that there be triennial 
meetings of the C.T.F; 

(b) That a permanent place of meeting for the C.T.F. be chosen, 
e.g. Winnipeg. 

The Toronto Entertainment Committee should be advised as 
soon as possible, and as accurately as we can, in regard to the 
number of teachers from the different provinces who will probably 
attend the Toronto Convention. Will the members of the 
Executive be good enough to give as accurate information on this 
score as possible, and forward such information to President Michell 
at the earliest possible moment. I am asking you to send this 
information direct to the President rather than the Secretary, as 





in this way two or three days may be saved in passing the information . 
to the Entertainment Committee, and we all know that in the rush of . 
the last two months of the term, time is an important factor. Will 
you kindly accept this as intimation to forward the information 
required as you receive it, grouping your figures as. you find 
necessity for so doing. 
G. J. Exuiort, 
Secretary, Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 





Crarhers’ June Bulletin 











How June Got Its Name— 
Juno, the patron goddess of marriage. 
Juniores, signifying the month dedicated to younger men. 


Flower and Birthstone of June— 
Honeysuckle, sometimes called ‘‘woodbine.”’ 
Pearl, signifying tears. (Why?) 


Make a Flag for Dominion Day. Find a good picture and 
description of the Union Jack, then, when you are certain that 
ou understand the construction, get your material and begin. 
The proportions of the flag, whether square or oblong—if 
oblong, the length must: be twice the width—are: 
Red Cross of St. George, 1/5 width of flag. 
White border of St. George, 1/3 of red of St. George. 
Broad white of St. Andrew, 1/2 of red of St. George. 
White border to St. Patrick, 1/6 of red of St. George. 


Make a Booklet on the Bee. Worker, queen, drone, larva, 
the hive, relation of bees to flowers. Honey—the comb. 


Learn to Build a Camp Fire. There are many ways of building 
a fire, and as many ways of arranging and supporting the pots 
and pans. 


Turn Your Punt into a Sailboat. 
Make a Kite. 


SOME FAMOUS BIRTHDAYS THAT COME IN JUNE 


Rousseau 

Peter Paul Rubens 
John Everett Millais 
Robert Schumann 
Socrates 

Henry M. Stanley 
Harriet B. Stowe 
John Wesley 
Empress Josephine 


Thomas Arnold 

Edward Greig 

Henry VIII. of England 
George III. of England 
George V. of England 
Ben Jonson 

Charles Kingsley 

John Howard Payne 
Charles Reade 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 


First Canadian Parliament opened in Ottawa, 1841. 
Struggle for responsible Government in Canada. 
Confederation. 

Expansion of Dominion. 


Beginning of Reign of Terror in French Revolution, 1793. 
Age of Absolutism followed by Reaction and discontent. 
The Bastille. 

Marie Antoinette. 
Napoleon. 


OUTDOOR THINGS TO LOOK FOR IN JUNE 


Ants. Fascinating Story of the Ant. Rank in the insect world, 
mode of life, classes, males, females and neuters or workers. 
Parts—Ant colonies, nest, food. The cannibalistic ant-lion. 


Flowers. Both the home gardens and the wild gardens of Nature 
are rich with bloom this month. June Flowers: buttercup, 
columbine, geranium, iris, morning glory, peony, petunia, 
poppy, rhododendron, rose, shooting star, snowball, sweet 
William, water-lily, ete. May flowers still with us: Anenome, 
arbutus, bird’s-foot violet, bloodroot or red puccoon, dandelion, 
lady’s slipper, lipine and others. 


Mushrooms. Edible and harmless kinds, poisonous kinds, 
mushrooms as food, suggestions for picking. Never put on 
table unless perfectly sure kind is edible; never eat buttons, 
reject mushrooms with either cup or swelling at base of stem; 
look out for white gills. Highly colored mushrooms are mostly 

poisonous. 
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Amateur Dressmaking 


Competition! 


at The Arcade Beehive 


$75 in Prize Money 


Make the most of your income— 
do your own sewing—it pays. 
We show the largest and best 
assorted range of summer fabrics 
in the West. Call and make your 
selection and make your entry for 
our Competition. 





Competition closes June 6th 
Garments judged June 10th 


The Arcade Beehive 


Calgary 





The Ring of Rings 


H ER engagement ring—the Ring of Rings 

—with what pride will she treasure and 

display it. And with what confidence in 

s a too, if it bears the stamp of 
irks. 


Price of Birks Diamond Engagement 
Rings start at $25.00. 


HENRY BIRKS & SONS 
LIMITED 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS, CALGARY 





Wonderful Footwear 
for Men and Women 








The new shoes which we are showing are 
OUTSTANDING as to STYLE, QUALITY 
and PRICE. 


We are making a very special effort to offer 
you shoes which are so attractive as to price 
and quality that you are bound to be one of 
our regular patrons—No shoes like these 
west~of Toronto. 


Charge accounts to Teachers if desired 





Satisfaction guaranteed in every Particular 





Glass Shoes, Limited 


222 8th Ave. West 


Calgary, Alta. 











Kmpress Hotel 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West Calgary 


European Plan 


100 COMFORTABLE ROOMS 


First Class Grill in Connection 








Free Bus Meets All Trains 





Chas. Traunweiser John Swan Jackson 
Prop. Manager 

















FISHING TACKLE AND CAMPING 
SUPPLIES 


for your vacation listed in our new Catalogue No. 66 





Alex. Martin Sporting 
Goods Co., Limited 


117 8th Ave. W., Calgary, Alta. 


Supplies for Baseball, Football, Tennis and Golf 
Listed in our Catalogue No. 65 


Catalogues are free. Try our Mail Order Service 
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Birds. The ruby-throated humming bird is with us. So are the 

phoebe, wood pewee, Acadian flycatcher, Traill’s flycatcher, 
least flycatcher, scarlet tanager, dickissel or black-throated 
bunting, yellow-billed cuckoo, goldfinch, and dozens of other 
welcome visitors. 
Wonderful ways of nest building. Oriole, blackbird, blue jay, 
bobolink, bob-white, brown-thrasher, cardinal, catbird, crow, 
flicker, grosbeak, martin, meadowlark, pigeon, robin, sandpiper, 
shrike, song sparrow, swallow, wood thrush woodpecker, wren. 
What to do with any fledgling you may find fallen from their 
nest. 


Eggs. Learn how to identify the eggs of at least ten different 
species. 


Agriculture. Why is the ladybird beetle popular with orchardists? 
If the June bugs were eating your strawberry plants, how would 
you trap them, and what poison would you feed them? 
Why may seeds be planted closer to the surface in summer 
than in spring? 


Art and Literature. Who, in the birthday list, was the original 
for the head-master in “Tom Brown’s School-days?” 
Dr. Arnold. 

List nine general heads under which to study a narrative poem. 
Time and place, characteristics of people, description char- 
— narrative, meter, figures of speech, allusions, unusual 
words. 

Where is there a mountain which is to have an army of 1,200 
men carved into its stony sides? What is the purpose 
of the plan? 

What great Fleming was declared to be “the best workman with 
his tool that ever used a pencil?” 

Explain the dual nature of Canadian literature. 


Arithmetic— 

How many city lots 25-125 are contained in an acre? 

Ruth used two tablespoonfuls (one ounce) of sugar on her 
oatmeal every day. When her mother cooks the oatmeal 
with dates or prunes so as to dispense with sugar, how many 
pounds of sugar will Ruth save in a month? 

If you pg a tulip bed 4 feet in radius, how many bulbs 
wi you need for the outside row, setting them 6 inches 

apart? 

It is possible for an event occurring in Paris at 6 o’clock in the 
evening to be reported that same day in the 5 o’clock 
edition of a Toronto newspaper. Why? 


Commerce and Industry— 

Some questions for father to answer— 

In the manufacture of pins, how are the heads formed?— 
A blow from a die. 

Who first demonstrated the principle of the division of labor? 
Eli Whitney—completed each part of firearm separately. 

How long does it take to turn out a pair of shoes? Less than 
quarter of an_ hour. 

What is the essential difference in construction between a 
canal and a railway? 

Why were there no savings banks until modern times? 
Forbidden by church until modern times. “Thou shalt 
not lend usury to thy brother.’—(Deuteronomy.) Age 
of capital, money now placed in hands of those who can 
employ it, not for loan to people in trouble. Churches 
now encourage savings banks. 


Geography— 

By what method is salt procured in the Lake Huron region? 

Where are registered voters punishable by law if they fail to 
vote? Belgium. 

What vegetable is planted on some European roofs as a 
protection against lightning? Leek—zmerely a belief. 

In what country are cows milked at the customer’s door? 

What region did Mark Twain say had no climate—merely 
samples of weather? 


History— 

What great battle fought on June 18, 1815, marked the close 
of the Napoleonic war? 

How did the repeal of the Corn Laws affect England’s trade 

licy? 

What is meant by responsible government? 

To what class of its peasantry does Switzerland owe its 
freedom from Austrian rule? Those living pastoral life 
around Lake Lucerne. Those able to organize. 

Who were the ‘“coureurs de bois” of New France? 


Nature Study— 

What causes “fairy rings’? with which lawns and meadows 
are sometimes marked? Rings follow mushroom growths, 

How fast does peat form? Two to four inches a year. 


How many pounds of honey does a bee consume for every 
pound of wax it produces? 10 to 20 pounds. 

What reason is there for considering the ant as the highest 
type among the insects? Adaptability, long lived, en- 
durance, intelligence. 

Why do some birds build such elaborate nests, and others 
such crude ones? Higher orders of bird are more 
intelligent; young more helpless. What birds build none? 
The ostrich and cuckoo. 


Physiology and Hygiene— 

What are the physical and mental values of golfing? Outdoor 
exercise, promotes bodily health, develops physical 
control and mental alertness. 

Why is practice in marksmanship a health-building exercise? 
Generally open air exercise, good marksmanship means 
good health, temperate habits, clear eyes, heart beating 
regularly, nérves steady. 

What percentage of the victims of heat prostration treated by 
a certain city hospital in a week were habitual drinkers? 
What percentage of the attacks proved fatal? What is 
the conclusion? (1) 98%, (2) 44%, (3) increases bodily 
heat and lessens power of resistance. 

Why is it said that the settlement of a great part of the 
American continents would have been impossible without 
quinine? Only reliable remedy for malaria. 

When a member of a fishing party suffers from sunstroke, 
what is the first thing to be done for him? Roll him in 
water. 


Science and Invention— 

How does the periscope of a submarine operate? (Obtain 
illustration). 

Who invented the Monitor, and what effect did it.exert on naval 
history. Captain John Ericsson demonstrated value of 
armoured vessels. 

How did a woman have a hand in the invention of the cotton 
gin? Widow of General Nathanael Green asked Eli 
Whitney to invent device for removing seeds from cotton. 

What invention has revolutionized the art of signalling? 
Wireless telegraphy. 

What is meant by countermining? Exploding mines in sus- 
pected area. 


Miscellaneous— 

What balances the aeroplane? Gyroscope. 

How does the moon cause tides? 

Why is it possible for a fly to walk across the ceiling without 
falling? Fly has sucker-like hairs on its feet. 

Why should milk be sterilized? Disease germs are killed. 

Why may music truly be called the fourth need of man? Music 
lifts the mind above sordid material things of life. 


(Published by courtesy of W. F. Quarrie & Co., Toronto, publishers 
of The World Book.) 


ONE ON THE INTERRUPTER 


Lecturer: “Now for a few minutes, ladies and 
gentlemen, we shall consider the fundamental principles 
of architecture. The Etruscans—” 

Voice from the rear: ‘‘How d’ye build a dog-house?”’ 

Lecturer (promptly): ‘‘Do you contemplate moving, 
sir?”—Boston Transcript. 


OUR MODERN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


A child was sent to the Bellevue Mental Clinic for 
an Intelligence Test after which he was sent back to 
school. His classmates were very anxious to know 
what it was all about, so Sammy told them. 

“They gave me an examination for an idiot, and I 
passed, and so they sent me back to school.” 


MODERN! 


“You'll have to stay in after school and 
You didn’t locate a 


Teacher: 
work on your geography lesson. 
single one of the cities.” 

Willie: ‘I can’t locate them, but I know how to 
tune in on the whole blame lot.” —Ez. 
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The Ideal Floor Treatment 


Good health and successful studies go hand in 
hand in the classrooms where dust is eliminated. 


Imperial Floor Dressing is fot an ordinary floor 
oil, but an odorless, germicidal preservative. It 
holds the dust to the floor where it can be easily 
swept up. Closes the pores of the wood, elimin- 
ating splintering and checking. Does not make 
floors sticky nor track under traffic. 


Imperial Ioco Liquid Gloss is also highly recom- 
mended for polishing chairs, desks and woodwork 
of all kinds. Keeps them spotlessly clean; re- 
news their original lustre. Easy to apply and a 
little goes a long way. 


Ask any Imperial Oil dealer for a demonstration 
and prices, or write our nearest office. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Branches throughout Canada 
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Che Symposium 
(An Echo) 
C. SANSOM, M.A., NORMAL SCHOOL, CAMROSE 











HE symposium on Alberta’s Greatest Educational 
Problem which appeared in the April number of 
this magazine was like a string of pearls held together 
by the golden thread of finance, that is to say, as far 
as it was held together by anything. And if there 
was no great amount of cohesion among some of the 
contributions, this is hardly a matter for surprise, in 
view of the great diversity of modern educational 
problems. In any case the A.T.A. magazine has done 
a real service in assuming the role of microphone and 
rendering audible these far-off voices we would like to 
hear oftener than we do in the open forum of discussion. 
Of the fourteen contributions in the symposium six 
gave first place to finance, three or four made no mention 
of this, and the rest referred to it along with other 
problems apparently regarded as of equal or greater 
importance. In this latter group we find, for instance, 
the statement of the Deputy Minister, who characterizes 
as “another problem which is very important” that. of 
“selecting, training, and holding young men and women 
of intellectual acquirements, teaching power, and. strong 
personality as teachers,” .This problem is given an 
even higher relative place by the Supervisor of Schools, 
who, while asserting that ‘‘many of the noblest and 
best minds in the'‘province today are engaged in the 
work of teaching,’’ goes on to say that ‘‘the greatest 
service that can be done the youth of Alberta is to keep 
the best of them at it ahd to,select. and train others of 
like mentality to take the places of those who retire.” 

That this question of teaching personnel is of first-rate 
importance is so obvious that the wonder is it was not 
referred to by more of the contributors than it was. 
For this is the key to all the other problems. If it 
can not be regarded as the greatest problem this is 
only because it is not comparable with the others, 
because it is unique, a prior problem, as it were, whose 
solution is a prerequisite to the proper solution of the 
rest. Problems of finance, administration, and organ- 
ization can be solved only as there are competent people 
to solve them, and unless people of the highest calibre 
are recruited and held in the profession there must 
result a dearth of people of this sort within the profession 
to grapple with these problems. In this sense at any 
rate the priority of the problem of personnel will have to 
be admitted. 

If now we ask ourselves as a question of fact what 
is, in general, the relative intellectual status of the men 
and women who find their life work in education, the 
answer is not entirely reassuring. The Supervisor of 
Schools, to be sure, states that “many of the best and 
noblest minds”’ are found in the work of teaching, but 
he makes no mention of the ‘greatest’? minds or the 
“brightest”? minds.’ In regard to the latter it is a mere 
truism to state that education is unable to hold them. 
This fact is so patent and so generally recognized that 
to elaborate the statement here would be merely a waste 
of good space. Even the great universities are con- 
stantly losing their best men to other institutions 
competing with them for talent; and as to classroom 
work in the public and high schools, and even the ordinary 
administrative positions in education, it would be absurd 
to pretend to believe that they have any real holding 
power on men and women of sufficient ability to create 
a demand for their services in other lines. This leakage 
of talent out of education is so universal and so generally 


accepted as belonging to the natural order of things, 
that, sobering as the thought may be to some of us, to 
be still engaged in educational work at the age of, say, 
forty-five may be regarded almost as a proof of medio- 
crity. Now when I say mediocrity I do not mean 
inferiority. I mean mediocrity. I mean what George 
Eliot meant when she said of a certain individual, 
“Tt was not in his nature to be superlative in anything; 
unless, indeed,- he. was superlatively middling.” Ex- 
ceptions, you say? To be sure. Every one of us who 
have achieved middle life in educational work can name 
one exception without a moment’s hesitation. But one 
is a very small number. It will have to be regarded, I 
am afraid, as the one exception that proves the rule. 


Now it is one thing to state so obvious a fact and 
quite another thing to locate the cause and suggest a 
remedy. The only effective remedy, of course, is the 
removal of the cause. The remedy will not be found 
in writing articles and making speeches urging the 
capture of our brightest and most capable men and 
women for the work of teaching; for by no stretch of 
the imagination can a dearth of articles and speeches 
on this subject be regarded as the cause. Nor will the 
remedy be found in teachers pushing and coaxing young 
people of ability into the fold. Even if this were a 
remedy they would refuse to do it. Teachers are 
notoriously remiss in this. The very limit almost any 
teacher is prepared to go in this direction is to damn 
his profession by faint praise. And a great many, 
if my senses have not been greatly deceiving me, damn 
it in quite other terms. In reply to a questionnaire 
by Superintendent O’Shea, 210 New York high school 
teachers said that they try to turn their ablest pupils 
away from teaching; 295 said that the social status 
of a teacher is not high enough; 139 called teaching a 
“‘blind-alley job.’”’ That a similar inquiry in Alberta 
would disclose an attitude on the part of the teachers 
differing greatly from this is extremely unlikely. 


No, the real reasons for the tendency we are dis- 
cussing must not be sought in an insufficiency of speeches 
nor in the disloyalty of teachers, but in those conditions 
which lead teachers to take this attitude toward their 
profession. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the more potent causes. Some say low salaries, others 
poor social status, others the inherent nature of the 
work, others lack of “prizes” at the top, and still others 
insecurity of tenure. But I am inclined to believe that 
there is still another cause, less obvious than most 
of these, though closely related to the last, often over- 
looked in discussions of this kind, but possibly most 
potent of all, especially in the lower reaches of the 
profession, in making our more intelligent and capable 
recruits dissatisfied with teaching and driving them 
into other fields. This is what might be called the 
misdirected incidence of authority. We seem to regard 
it as the most natural thing in the world to expect highly 
selected people to place themselves permanently and 
contentedly, in regard to matters of the most vital 
importance to themselves, in the control of entirely 
unselected people. Our whole point of view, our appeal 
to the “noblest and best minds,” to the ‘‘young men 
and women of intellectual acquirements, teaching power, 
and strong personality,” to take up the work of teaching, 
is based on the assumption that intelligent, educated, 
and talented people will willingly submit to the (often) 
capricious and irresponsible domination of any group 
of people who may happen to be resident at any given 
time in a given geographical area. 

This is an erroneous assumption. Good men refuse 
to do it. They always have. The. chances are they 
always will. Imbeciles do not take orders from idiots, 
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TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS 


attending the 


Summer School 


in EDMONTON will find good 
accommodation at 


San Remo Lodge 


9719 107th Street. Phone 9301 
(Opp. Parliament Bldgs.) 
NICE SURROUNDINGS 

TERMS MODERATE 


Single Rooms from $3.50 
Board if Desired 


JOHN B. KAY & SON 
Watchmakers and Jewelers 
We Specialize in Repair Work 
10006 10la Ave. Edmonton, Alta. 
(Opposite McLeod Block) 








PHONE 6514—Office and Residence 


DR. W. S. HAMILTON 
DENTIST 
Evenings by Appointment 
400 Tegler Building Edmonton 














J. E. S. McCLUNG 


Optometrist 
EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED, Etc. 


10216 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton Alberta 
Telephone 2856 


Edmonton 
Flower Shop 


10223 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 


Flowers for all Occasions 


Quality Flowers 


Artistic Arrangement 














MERCHANT TAILORS 
DYE WORKS, DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING, ALTERING, ETC. 
,Our service covers the Cleaning, Dye- 
ing and Repairing of Everything. 
Mail Orders given special attention. 


10718 Jasper Ave. 
Phone 1891 


Edmonton 


VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


Barristers and Solicitors 
Empire Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 


Solicitors in Central and Northern 
Alberta for 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc.; 
Associated Mortgage Investors, Inc.; 
London and Western Trusts Co., 
Limited; Sterling Trusts Corporation, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Limited, ete. 





Learn French 


In learning to speak French, the two essential 
requirements are repetition by the teacher and 
imitation by the student of the sounds and 
inflections peculiar to the language. 

Put a record on your phonograph—hold your 
textbook before you—and listen. You hear the 
voice of a cultured French professor—the correct 
inflection—the correct accent—you learn to 
understand and speak French from hearing it 
spoken 

The study of fifty lessons, covering an extensive 
vocabulary of words, phrases and conversation, 
logically arranged grammar and composition, and 
the preparation of exercises for examination by 
competent instructors ensures a thorough mastery 
of the language. 

Write for 48-page Booklet 
“French and Spanish made Easy”’ 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“ANADIAN, LIMITED 
Dept. 1752B Montreal, Canada 


Please send me copy of your booklet “French 
and Spanish made Easy.” 

















KODAKS 
Films Developed and Printed 
E. N. KENNEDY 


Edmonton 




















The School 


Canada’s Leading Educational 
Journal 

During its 12 years of publication 
this Journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate pro- 
fessional recognition. Now it has the 
satisfaction of seeing its ideals in pro- 
cess of attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, progres- 
sive, educational journal, produced by 
teachers for teachers. 

“The newest and best in education”’ 
s THE SCHOOL’S motto. It sup- 
plies an abundance of the best of 
material on primary work, art, agri- 
culture and nature study. 


Subscription, $1.50 per annum 
Ontario College of Education 


University-of Toronto Toronto 








MEMBERS, ATTENTION 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE 
MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain 
sufficient Alliance news. This com- 
plaint is frequently made. The fault, 
however, is not due to the manage- 
ment, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting 
material for the Magazine are not 
given the necessary support by the 
locals. If a Press Correspondent has 
not been appointed by your Local, the 
Secretary or President should send in 
reports of Local Alliance Meetings, 
School Fairs, ‘Items of Personal 
Interest to members, new appoint- 
ments, marriage of members, deaths 
of members, etc., reports of Conven- 
tions and Institutes, and all other 
items of local educational interest. 
These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive 
the sincere thanks of the Provincial 
Executive. 
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morons from imbeciles, nor distinguished talent from 
the rank and file. It is an inversion of the natural 
order of things. It is a condition of poor equilibrium 
which nature tends constantly to adjust. The incidence 
of authority, as far as authority is necessary among 
intelligent people, which is probably less than many 
people seem to think, should be from above down, not 
from below up. How can any man have a sense of 
security and dignity standing abjectly in the power of 
people in whose judgment and opinions he can have no 
feelings of genuine respect? How can we expect the 
social status of such a person to be high? Carlyle was 
fond of saying that no man was a hero to his valet. 
He did not say that no valet is a hero to his master 
That was not worth saying. It is too obvious. 

We may observe the operation of this principle 
around us on every hand. Consider the efforts of the 
brightest teachers to get from the country districts 
into the towns and from the towns into the cities. Of 
course there are other influences at work, but this is 
one of the greatest. For this “tyranny of the 
Democracy” is found in its crudest form in rural and 
small town districts. There is some measure of refine- 
ment in the larger towns and cities. But even here, 
when an invitation comes from the Department to a 
teacher to enter the service of the government, with 
what a sense of infinite relief (as a rule) does he make 
his escape from the petty persecution of the populace, 
and transfer his destiny into the hands of a responsible 
and highly selected body of men. Scores of the very 
brightest of our teachers, however, at every successive 
stage along the route, seeing no immediate prospect of 
relief in the direction they are going, throw up the job, 
and give place to mediocre individuals, who tend to 
pass eventually into the administrative positions, there 
to be confronted with problems sufficiently complex to 
be a challenge to the keenest mind. 

Such is the problem of leadership. It is the key 
problem in any enterprise. No more important question 
can be asked of any calling than the kind of people 
it attracts. Education is important enough to be in 
competition with law, medicine, and business, for a 
share of the highest talent. If it does not compete 
successfully in this it should be one of the first duties 
of educationists to try to discover the cause and apply 
the remedy. 

The remedy suggested here is to remove teachers 
from the direct control of the people of the district. 
This would not solve the problem of leadership in its 
entirety, but it would be one very important step in that 
direction, and perhaps no other single move would so 
raise the status of rural and small town education, and 
the “social status” of the teacher. The position of the 
rural teacher is becoming more untenable every day. 
Just in proportion as the Department expects him to 
carry out its regulations, such, for instance, as those 
relating to the Compulsory Attendance Act, he is 
finding himself called upon to serve two masters; and he 
can only live up to the Departmental standards and 
requirements at the risk of getting “fired” by his local 
master for doing so. 

The Alliance has been working on this problem in 
the direction of a change in the contract. This is 
foundational work of the finest sort, but it seems doubtful 
if the question of contract is really at the bottom of the 
matter. Along with an improved contract it would 
seem that this other change will also have to be made 
before education will succeed in holding men and women 
of the highest grade of intelligence through the long 
period of initial service which must be regarded as the 
only effective training for subsequent leadership in the 
higher administrative positions. 





Che Second Reader 











The Teaching of English—‘“‘Some suggestions for the 
Teaching of English in Secondary Schools in England,” 
a pamphlet issued by the British Board of Education 
and reviewed by the London Times, offers an interesting 
addendum to the review of an American volume on a 
similar subject in last month’s A.T.A. 

The thoughts of the Board towards the advance of 
the work in English secondary schools are: Combining 
the careful study of selected texts with wider reading; 
acquiring familiarity with the actual words used by 
the great writers of prose and poetry; studying English 
as a living language; reading aloud audibly and intell- 
igibly; and cultivating lucidity in speech and written 
composition. 

The importance of these suggestions is undeniable, 
but they fail to take account of literature as the race 
experience exploited for future generations. Literature 
is not matter to be mechanized, but spirit for the 
formation of character. Thoreau says, “A truly good 
book teaches me better than to read it. I must soon 
lay it down and commence living on its hint.” 


Inside Information—A_ six-year-old Chicago girl had 
absented herself from school for several days before 
she was discovered. She had gone home regularly at 
lunch time and after school. She had a very pleasant room 
and a popular teacher. But when she was asked why 
she had played truant she replied with force,‘‘ I was so 
d——d tired of that little Red Hen.” 

—Margaret Haley’s Weekly Bulletin. 


Reward in Heaven—Prairie children should be happy 
in the knowledge that they have assisted many a good 
doctor to his M.D. 


Marking Examinations—To prevent a child boasting 
“top standing” in an examination or bewailing the damp 
of the cellar, a writer in Modern Education, the Sask- 
atchewan Teachers’ Journal, champions the A B C D 
system of publication of gradings. Certainly some 
system should be substituted for that of placing one 
child first in a class, and another fifteenth or forty- 
second, as the case may be. While competition for 
high positions in the class standing is conducive to 
industry on the part of the child, such incentive is not 
an inspiration to the achievement of excellence for 
its own sake. The report of the standing of a child 
in comparison with his neighbors is a balm to conceit 
and an irritant to jealousy. As such it is immoral. 


A Thought for Today—‘‘The lives of great men all 
remind us” that we are not the only ones who play the 
fool. 


Modern Culture—A brilliant example of the present 
generation’s childish delight in something new, is the 
gentleman who disliked the Bohemian Girl because the 
actors sang so many old songs. 


Popular Science—A teacher in Tennessee is to be 
prosecuted by the legislature for teaching evolution. 
Succeeding generations in that enlightened state need 
not seek anthropological data to prove the truth of 
the hypothesis. 
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YOUR HOLIDAY WILL NOT BE COMPLETE UNLESS 


Your Summer Books are Carefully 


Chosen 


For the long tedious journey—Books—they will shorten the miles and lighten the hours. For the 
days when rain clouds threaten—they—with their vivid pages of romance and adventure will assure 
you constant pleasure. Books for ‘‘drowsy” days, for the quiet hours of relaxation on the cottage 
veranda or the sandy beach—Books for all time. 


Then let us remind you of 
Nelson Novels of World-famous Books 


Only those books that have won an enduring popularity are included in this series. Only those 
authors who have achieved world success are represented. Neatly bound in cloth boards and 
printed in clear type on good paper—NELSON NOVELS are worthy of your library shelf, and they 
are so moderately priced that you will want to slip them into your holiday kit, or place them on 
your cottage book-shelf. Each book is just fifty cents. 


Over sixty titles from which to make your selection. A few are mentioned below: 


Buchan Benson Conrad 
HUNTINGTOWER THE RELENTLESS CITY ROMANCE 
GREENMANTLE THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE 

Birmingham Masefield Jacobs 
THE SIMPKINS’ PLOT LOST ENDEAVOR SAILORS’ KNOTS 

Hewlett Vachell Niven 
NEW CANTERBURY TALES THE PALADIN JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY JOHN VERNEY 
Hill Bowen Weyman 
HER GRACE AT BAY A SOLDIER FROM VIRGINIA SOPHIA 


A COMPLETE LIST WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 





These Books may be Obtained from your Bookseller 





Thomas Nelson & Sons, Limited 


77 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
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Little -brats with dirty faces 

Playing at the curbstone. 

They beg a coin, admission to the happy hour 
behind the flaring bill-boards: 

:A fortune’s worth of sights 

‘Of cowboys raising hectic dust across a desert, 

;Or gunmen ‘‘shooting up the works,”’ 

‘Or houses of the rich 

‘With slippery floors. 


‘Aw c’mon, gimme a dime; ’cause you got lots:” 
Grimy palms out-reaching for the silver; 

Crafty eyes, 

Suspicious of the fitful circumstance 

‘That makes empty bellies and bare feet; 
Pinched faces, 
‘Sharpened by the lilt 
Of passers-by. 


‘A copy of the booklet issued by the National 
Resources Intelligence Service, Department of the 
Interior, Canada, has been forwarded to us for perusal. 

The booklet is entitled ‘‘The Natural Resources 
of the Prairie Provinces,’ and is, as the title would 
suggest, a brief compilation representing the develop- 
ment of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The booklet is generously supplied with maps, 
charts, tables and statistics, and should form a very 
valuable aid to the teaching of geography in the three 
provinces. 

A great deal of the information contained therein 
cannot be supplied in the ordinary textbooks of geography 
with respect to: 

Land and Agricultural Development 


Water Power Mining 
Forests Parks 
Fisheries Game Laws 


We presume that teachers can obtain copies free of 
charge upon application to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 





More About Inspection 


BY MISS ANNIE C. CAMPBELL 








HE article ‘‘The Annual Inspection,” in the April 

. issue of the ‘‘A.T.A.”’ must have touched a respon- 
sive chord in the heart of many a teacher. We have 
been silent so long, that to find one of us at last voicing 
a protest is a cause for surprise as well as for thankful- 
ness. Custom has innured us to fault-finding from many 
quarters, and we have seldom troubled to offer a 
defence. That course was probably the wise one to 
take. Perhaps it has usually been‘ best also to accept 
officials’ reports in silence, but surely there comes a time 
when patience ceases to be a virtue. Has that time not 
almost arrived with regard to the whole question of 
school inspection? Doubtless there are some teachers 
who will answer “no,” and will add that patience has 
always been-and should continue to be the badge of 
all our tribe. It has been our lot for so long to listen 
to admonition and reproof and to accept as gospel 
whatever our superior officers may choose to tell us that 
we can hardly imagine ourselves in any other role than 
that of submissive and edified listeners. But a passive 
acceptance of things as they are, is not an attitude of 
mind that makes for progress. It is time we began to 


do better. We are beginning to show that we have 
some ideas regarding our work. Is it too much to claim 
that we have some ideas also regarding inspection, that 


are entitled to a hearing on the part of those responsible 
for inspection? 

We may all be willing to admit that the Department 
of Education has a right to certain information regarding 
the teachers of the Province. It may also be admitted 
that in a school system supported and administered by 
the Province, it is necessary to be assured that the 
schools are being. conducted in accordance with’ regula- 
tions. But-is it really necessary to know much about, 
for instance, the teacher’s ‘“‘ready understanding of the 
proper thing to do or say?”’ And if it is necessary, 
does the Department of Education believe that the 
inspector can become informed, and pronounce upon this 
quality in the course of a short half day? Can he be 
reliably accurate in his estimate of the teacher’s 
“integrity and sincerity, soundness of principles and 
genuineness of character;” her ‘dependability as to 
statements;” her “respect for the rights of others?’ 
Can he be quite sure that he has discovered during his 
visit, just how much interest the teacher has in the 
life of the school and the community; to just what 
extent she “‘raises the moral tone of the pupils and the 
school?” Yet upon matiers such as these the inspector 
is required to report, and to report with mathematical 
exactness—15 per cent. for personal qualities, 15 per 
cent. for professional equipment, 20 per cent. for school 
management, 20 per cent. for skill in teaching, 30 per 
cent. for results secured in the pupils. Thus, according 
to his instructions, must he allot his marks. Is the 
Department not a little unreasonable in demanding 
this information from the inspectors?—unless, indeed, 
“the gods have descended to earth in the likeness of 
men’’ and set themselves the task. of examining the 
schools of Alberta. Short of that, we may well take 
the liberty of doubting whether the very detailed report 
that goes to the Department and to School Boards, 
is in some cases much better than a guess. At best, 
it is only one man’s opinion of the teacher and her 
work; and without intending any disparagement of the 
very capable men who form the inspectoral staff of Alberta, 
one may dare to say that while that opinion may be 
right, it may also be—it has sometimes been—almost 
incredibly wrong. 


For, think what these men are asked to do. In 
the space of three hours at the most, not only must they 
judge of the teacher’s personal qualities and give her 
for those qualities the share of 15 marks to which she 
is entitled in comparison with other teachers; but they 
must also report upon her professional equipment, 
including such matters as her “professional interest 
and growth” and her “effort to keep up to date and 
improve” (not easily discoverable one may suppose in 
three hours) and assign her a just proportion of 15 
marks for that. Further, they must judge of her 
ability in school management and of her skill in teaching, 
and decide what she should get in the way of marks 
for each. And having done all this (with the 33 suggested 
sub-headings to assist him in making up his report), 
the harassed inspector is then obliged to turn his 
attention to the last point upon which he must gather 
information—the results secured in the pupils; for which 
he may allow 30 marks. He might well exclaim in 
despair that, though he has been made only a little 
lower than the angels, this ‘s asking too much. 


Consider what it means. To give a fairly accurate 
estimate of the results secured in the pupils even in 
quite definite things, such as improvement in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, etc., the inspector would have to 
know just how well the pupils could read, write and do 
arithmetic when they entered the grade in which he 
is examining them. More; he would have to know with 
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WILL COVER ALL YOUR NEEDS aecasonasie onices 


The EATON Organization, with Western Headquarters at Win- Through our Mail Order Departments in connection With our 
nipeg and Warehouses at Regina and Saskatoon, covers the great retail store at Winnipeg. we bring to your home all of the 
needs of Western Canada, embracing the Provinces of Manitoba, advantages of a big departmental store, even though you may 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. be located a thousand miles distant. 


KEEP THE EATON CATALOGUE IN YOUR HOME 


Send us a Post Card with your name 
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Christie School Supply, Limited 


Tne Largest School Supply House in the Canadian West 


BOX 1500 BRANDON, MAN. 
We Supply— 
SCHOOL DESKS CLOCKS AND STOVES PAPER TOWELS AND CUPS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS RAFFIA AND REEDS SWEEPING COMPOUND AND 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS KING AND QUEEN PICTURES OILS 
BLACKBOARDS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS SCHOOL and LIBARY BOOKS 
MAPS AND GLOBES FIRST-AID CABINETS BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL AND 


BELLS AND FLAGS KINDERGARTEN GOODS BASEBALL SUPPLIES 
CHALK AND ERASERS DRINKING WATER TANKS 


Drop a post card for Our New Catalogue No. 34, if you have not received one. 


Please send us your orders Credit to all School Districts if required 


CHRISTIE SCHOOL SUPPLY, LIMITED 


BOX 1500 BRANDON, MAN. 
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some definiteness the mental ability of the pupils, in 
order to be able to judge whether the improvement made 
was what might fairly be expected from that particular 
class. Since he cannot possibly know these things 
he is compelled to resort to the expedient of comparing 
the performance of one class with that of another as well 
as his memory will permit, and allotting the 30 marks 
not in the full assurance of faith, so to speak, but by 
a sort of glorified guess-work. So the teacher who is 
fortunate enough to have a good bright class may well 
give thanks; but the unhappy mortal who has a class 
the reverse of bright, had better be at her prayers. 
Her integrity and sincerity may be unquestionable, 
her efforts to keep up to date may be beyond praise, 
she may have raised the moral tone of the school to 
astonishing heights; but all these things will avail her 
nothing if her pupils can not answer the questions 
asked them in arithmetic, let us say, or if their knowledge 
of geography is a bit hazy. In an extreme case, a teacher 
who had the 90 per cent. necessary for the grading 
“excellent” in the other headings might lose so many 
marks under the heading “results secured in pupils,” 
as to be graded only “fairly good.’’ Is it fair to assume, 
then, that in the eyes of the Department, a teacher is 
not excellent, good, or otherwise, because of certain 
qualities in herself, but because of the class she happens 
to have? Surely a good teacher is still a good teacher 
even though, with a heart-breaking class, she has not 
been able to get much in the way of results. Until 
there are much more scientific means of measuring 
attainment, than are at present provided in Alberta, 
why pretend to measure it? 

Further, why call a teacher who has succeeded in 
getting 74 per cent. only fairly good? Is a student with 
that standing in our universities not usually called an 
honor student? Then why set up for the teachers of 
the Province a standard that is bound to convey wrong 
impressions. No person, learning that a teacher had 
been graded “fairly good,” would dream that shehad 
been given perhaps 74 per cent. of the possible marks. 
It is doubtful if most people would suppose she had 
even the 60 per cent. which marks the lower limit of 
the grading ‘‘fairly good.” 

Since inspectors’ reports upon teachers are usually taken 
seriously by School Boards and other interested persons, 
including sometimes the teacher herself; and since the 
teacher’s professional reputation and even her position 
depend in many cases upon the report the inspector gives 
her, surely it is not too much to suggest humbly that there 
is room for improvement in our system of inspection. 
Surely no man, however wise and just and experienced, 
is capable of determining in the space of two or three 
hours and of expressing in percentages, the worth to the 
school and to the community of the teacher he is ex- 
amining, unless he has some means of measuring much 
more accurate than his own impressions. The Depart- 
ment of Education, if its instructions to inspectors are 
to be taken at their face value, has set the inspectors an 
impossible task. And if the instructions are not to be 
taken seriously, why make a pretence of doing the 
impossible? 





— 


Asked by her school teacher to describe the backbone 
a schoolgirl said: ‘The backbone is something that 
holds up the head and ribs and keeps one from having 
legs clear up to the neck.” —Transcript. 
* * * * 


The Professor of Bacteriology (to hisson): “I regret 
the necessity of punishing you, Roland, but you have 
been exceedingly wayward. Now sit down and count 
the germs on this pin-head.” 





Official Announcements 








*‘A.T.A.’?’ MAGAZINE 


Suggestions have been thrown out from time to time that 
the ‘‘A.T.A.”’ Magazine is not meeting the special needs of 
the members of the Alliance. The Editorship of the Maga. 
zine changes with this issue, and if the contentions ag 
above are well founded, now is the time to take practical] 
steps to bring the Magazine into line with the best interests 
of the teachers of Alberta. The difficulty in the past hag 
been that no suggestions have been made by Locals and 
Members as to just what they require the Magazine to 
contain. It is the “‘A.T.A.”” Magazine—yours—and only by 
complete and automatic support at all times during the 
year can it be made a real ‘‘A.T.A.’’ Magazine. PLEASE 
CONCENTRATE on this matter at the present time, take 
immediate steps to appoint’ a Local ‘‘A.T.A. Magazine 
Committee”’ for the purpose of looking carefully and thor- 
oughly into the question and forwarding recommendations 
to this office at the earliest possible opportunity. We desire 
above all things to serve our members to the fullest possible 
extent through the. columns of the Magazine and, at the 
same time, popularize it amongst teachers generally. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


During recent years the campaign for collection of fees 
for the current year has not been undertaken until the 
months immediately preceding Easter. 

This has a very serious effect on the smooth running of 
Alliance finances throughout the summer months. Months 
elapse each year after the Annual General Meeting without 
any material income from fees: as a consequence our reserves 
of cash are depleted until October, which occasions much 
inconvenience and worry to the Executive. 

Is it possible for the large locals to make a vigorous 
collection campaign between now and midsummer? A 
splendid collection before midsummer will mean more than 
most members realize. 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 


Membership Subscription 
Duesto to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary A.T.A, Magazine Total 


(1) Under $1,500 $ 5.00 $1.00 $ 6.00 
(2) $1,500 but less than $2,000_ 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2,000 but less than $2,500 _ 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2,500 and over 10.00 1.00 11.00 
These fees do NOT include the Local Alliance fee. 
N.B.—Every local member of the Alliance should subscribe 
the $1.00 (included above) to the A.T.A. Magazine. 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their 
case by acting without having received advice previously. 
Several cases have recently been brought to our notice where 
teachers have been stampeded into action—have even resigned 
—thereby rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of 
assistance. 

If a member in difficulties is a‘member of a Local Alliance, 
refer your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A 
report should be forwarded by the Local Executive. Many 
cases may be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with 
by the Local Alliance than by the Central Body. Local 
organizations should function wherever possible. 

If a Member-at-Large, a letter. lettergram or long distance 
phone call will be attended to promptly, and the necessary 
advice tendered. (Phone Number 23741, Edmonton.) 
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fos ADIAN | ATIONAL RAILWAYS 
R EXCURSION FARES 
Eastern Canads Pacific Const United States 


POINTS 
Our Service i is the Best. We appeal for your Patronage 











FOURTH ANNUAL 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 











with the country travers- eg 
ed. This applies to our [az 


remred | PACIFIC COAST 





TOUR 


Prince Rupert,. The tour oe This trip ‘between. Winnipeg and Vancouver 
this year will again com-° igi raed been scheduled to occupy eight days, time 
Sisiel Bate a dl geome at points of interest for sight 


6th nay desde a BiG recreation, entertainment, etc. Stops 
. 49 an outing that veal made at Edmonton, Jasper National 


appeals strongly to teach- fii ba Park, Mount Robson, Prince rge, Bulkley, 
ers, as well as to profes- [ye ; ; N Terrace and Prince Rupert. 


sional men, and business (i FROM EDMONTON MIDNIGHT JULY 8th. 




















SIDE TRIP TO ALASKA 
RESERVATIONS FOR THE TOUR SHOULD BE MADE EARLY 





THROUGH RAIL AND OCEAN BOOKINGS 








Canadian National Railways Representatives 
are travel experts and are at your service. 
They will be pleased to give you full particulars 
of these attractive holiday tours. 


J. MADILL, DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENT, EDMONTON 





























Qutstanding Features. 


Comparatively Low Pp rICeS 
PromptShipment from Stock 4 


We carry a superior and most complete are ee 
Physical, Chemical and Biological Apparatus at 
our Toronto warehouse—the largest stock of this 
kind in Canada. It comprises every requirement § . 
of Continuation Schools, High Schools and | 
Academies for experimental and demonstration | 
work in— | 


Light Pressure Magnetism 
Heat Measurement Friction 
Color Boiling Point Electricity 
Sound Expansion Electrolysis 
Gravity Freezing Wave Motion 


Glassware Porcelain Chemicals : 











MICROSCOPES, AQUARIA, DISSECTIONS 
SKELETONS 
LIFE HISTORIES, CHARTS OF ALL KINDS 


Send us yeur orders, or if you prefer to have a quotation 
before purchasing, submit a list of requirements 


The Geo. M. Hendry Co., Ltd. 


215 Victoria Street Educational Equipment Toronto 














DOUGLAS PRINTING, EDMONTON 




















